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A. F. of L. to Adjust liself to New Age, Says Green 


Unions Urged to Demand the ‘Discharge of ‘Mediator’ 


Political Action in Hands 
Of Union Members to Decide 


In Exclusive Interview with Representative of The New Leader, 
President Green of A.F.ofL. Declares Unions Adaptable to Law 
of Growth on Labor Party, Industrial Unionism, and Other 
Issues Affecting Workers—Policies and Methods Are Subject to 








Evolutionary Process. 





Special to The New Leader 
LBANY. — The American 
Federation of Labor does 
not take a dogmatic position on 
the question of a Labor Party, 
industrial unionism or any other 
problem, William Green, presi- 
dent of the A. F. of L., told 
The New Leader in an interview. 
“At the moment I do not see 
any disposition on the part of the 
great majority of the A. F. of L. 
membership to favor the creation 
of an independent party of labor,” 
Mr. Green said. “The general at- 
titude of the workers and their 
representatives seems to be in fa- 
vor of continuing our non-partisan 
policy, but in a more militant and 
agressive way. However, there may 
come a time when a change in that 
point of view may take place, and 
when it comes, in my opinion, the 
American Federation of Labor will 
adjust itself to it, just as it has 
adjusted itself to changes with re- 
spect to other subjects. The Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, being a 
living, growing, working class or- 
ganization has already altered its 
attitude with respect to utilizing 
the avenues of government and 
politics in promoting the interests 
of labor. Take, for example, our 
attitude on unemployment insur- 
anee. It is very probable that the 
new policy will find expression in 
other developments. We are still 
opposed, however, to government 
fixing of wages by fiat, i. e., with- 
out the element of collective bar- 
gaining with employers or with the 
government.” 

Mr. Green said that with respect 
to the A. F. of L. joining or tak- 
ing the lead in formation of a La- 
bor. Party “everything will depend 


its chief sources of strength.’ 
in the 
progress of the labor movement, 
Mr. Green declared, are “evolution 


ganizations such as have developed 
during the depression. 
ample he cited the union which 
has been conducting the shipbuild- 
ers’ 


’ 


The important factors 


and education.” 


“It is not a matter of force or 
but of 
wise and natural adjustment of ths 
I feel confi- 
dent the American Federation of 
Labor will always remain sensitive 
to this fundamental principle of 


imposition of one’s will, 


movement to events. 


growth.” 


Mr. Green declared the A. F. of 
upon 
labor or- 


L. looked with 
bona fide independent 


sympathy 





William Green 


As an ex- 


strike in Camden, N. J. 
“I hope that such independent 


upon events.” 


“The adaptability of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor has been 
so amply demonstrated that it 
may be expected to adjust itself 
to new developments as they may 


require,” he emphasized. “The 
flexibility and fluidity of the Amer- 
ican labor 


movement are among 


organizations will before long be- 
come a part of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and that the pres- 
ent urge to organizations as eyi- 
denced by an increasing number 
of workers will result in a greater 
and united labor movement,” Mr. 
Green said. 

“The only line we draw is at the 








German Socialists Indict Nazi 
Penology at Berlin Congress 





ERMAN Social Democracy with 

its headquarters in Prague and 
through its Central Committee has 
executed a flank movement against 
the Hitler gangsters this week 
while the Eleventh International 
Congress on Penal and Prison 
Affairs is meeting in Berlin. The 
German Socialists have sent to this 
congress a “Memorandum on Ten- 
dencies in German Penal Adminis- 
tration” which draws an_indict- 
ment against the Nazi Government 
and thus speaks for millions in 
Germany who cannot publicly pro- 
test against Nazi brutalities. 

On Monday Dr. Franz Guertner, 
Hitler’s Minister of Justice, speak- 
ing to the Congress, declared that 
German judges are Hitler’s sub- 
ordinate officers and that it is their 
duty to enforce conformity with 
Nazi ideas and to punish those who 
do not conform to them. The boot- 
licking role expected of judges was 
quite frankly stated by Guertner, 
who in turn played the same role 
in making the statement. Penolo- 
gists from other countries were 
aghast, and cables from Berlin 
declare that this official statement 
was so extraordinary, that it dif- 
fered so widely from what is held 
in other countries, that it is use- 
less to discuss it. 

The memorandum of the German 
Socialists, according to a Prague 
correspondent of the New York 
Times, carries some interesting 
exhibits, one being an _ original 
“Disciplinary and Punishment En- 
forcement Order for the Concen- 
tration Camp at Lichtenberg,” 
dated June 1, 1934, and signed by 
the Camp Commandant, Eicke, the 


S.S. brigade commander who is 
also the inspector of all cencen- 
tration camps. The memorandum 
points out that the order applies 
to persons, inmates of concentra- 
tion camps, against whom no crime 
could be alleged, even in Nazi 
Germany. 

The order contains nineteen para- 
graphs listing punishments for the 
inmates of the concentration camp. 
Paragraph 1 details four classes 
of offenses punishable with the 
mildest penalty, “three days’ close 
arrest.” The final category here 
embraces “those who send out 
stained clothes to be washed.” 

Nazi Horrors 

The authors of the memorandum 
assert that this penalty is for 
those whose clothing has been 
stained with their blood and who 
by sending out the linen unwashed 
convey the knowledge to their re- 
latives. 


Paragraph 4 prescribes eight 
days’ close arrest for ten groups 
of offenders, including “any one 


who writes more than two letters 
or postcards in one month.” 
Under Paragraph 6 the close 
arrest is still limited to eight days, 
but “with twenty-five blows with a 
stick at the beginning and twenty- 
five at the end of the punishment” 
for any one (among others) “who 


deliberately omits the appointed 
salute, or otherwise shows that he 
is unwilling to submit to disci- 
pline.” 


Smoking in forbidden places is 
awarded fourteen days’ arrest by 
paragraph 7. Paragraph 8 adds to 


do not consider the Communists 
friends of labor. We class them 
with our worst enemies, whose 
main purpose is to promote dis- 
sention and destruction in the la- 
bor unions for so-called revolu- 
tionary ends which are in reality 
reactionary ends. The Communists 
have shown all too frequently that 

(Continued on Page Seven) 


Gas Magnates 
Market Queer 
Stock to Labor 


Compulsory Sales Charged 
Against New York Cor- 
poration in Place of Wage 
Reduction for Employees 





NE of the many schemes used 

by corporations to compel 
workers to purchase stock or bonds 
was exposed recently by the Mack 
utility investigating committee in 
its inquiry into the practices of 
utility companies in New York 
State. 
Senator Phillip M. Kleinfeld, a 
member of the committee, uncov- 
ered a compulsory contribution by 
employes of the Associated Gas 
System of 10 per cent of their sal- 
aries in place of a wage reduction, 
the contribution to be used for the 
purchase of bonds of a subsidiary 
of the Associated System. 
Although the booklet describing 
the bonds said they were “guaran- 
teed,” both Senator Kleinfield and 
the committee witness denied that 
the guarantee was genuine. The 
bonds were purchased in the open 
market for the account of the 
Utility Employees Securities Com- 
pany. The scheme was promoted 
at a time when receivership suits 
were pending against companies in 
the system. 
The accountant from whom the 
story was drawn by the committee 
said that in the latter part of 1931 
and in 1932 the Associated Gas 
System had planned to impose a 
pay cut on its employes.’ But, fin- 
ally, in place of the wage reduc- 
tion, the employés were compelled 


Communists and Communism. We 








Contact With canned 
Rejected by Executive of 
L.S.I. at Brussels Meet 


By Alexander Kahn 

(Cable to The New Leader) 
LONDON.—The Executive of 
the Labor and Socialist Interna- 
tional met in Brussels August 16- 
18. The American party question 
was not discussed because it is 
considered that the peace agree- 
ment has settled the dispute. 
French members moved to place 
on the agenda the. question of con- 
tact with the Communist Interna- 
tional but this was defeated. Sec- 
retary Adler was instructed to 
study the decisions of the Commu- 
nist International Congress to see 
what changes in policy were made 
and report at the next meeting of 
the Executive next November. 
Members representing parties in 
Great Britain, Czechoslovakia, Hol- 
land, Belgium and the Scandina- 
vian countries believe that the new 
Communist policy is a new Com- 
munist. maneuver and so insincere. 
They will not unite with those who 
support dictatorship and oppose 
civil liberties and democracy in 
Russia. 
Speaking for the British Labor 
Party, Gillies authorized the state- 
ment for The New Leader that the 
British movement is determined 
against negotiations with the Com- 
munists, 


Bridgeport Hit 
By Wage Slash 


By Abraham Knepler 
(Special to The New Leader) 
RIDGEPORT.—A protest by 350 
FERA workers was made be- 
fore the offices of the social ser- 
vice and investigation department 
of the local FERA last week 
against the cut in the minimum 
wage which the workers received. 
Instead of the usual $12, the FERA 
workers received only $8, and their 
working: time was cut aeccordingiy, 








because of the decreag: in the 
FERA allotment to Bridgeport 
this month. 


The likelihood of a special legis- 
lative session in the fal} to eract 


since the adjournment of the reg- 
ular session in June the Socialists 
have been demanding such a spe- 
cial session. 

The governor indicated tha: the 
convening of the special session 
depended upon: the agreement 
among the Democratic, Republiéan, 
and Socialist parties that relief 
would be the only business trans- 
acted at the session. The governor 
can convene the legislature, but 
the legislature can adjourn only of 
its own accord. The governor, 
then, appears. to fear that legislat- 
ors of his own Democratic party 





(Continued on Page Four) 





Chiselers of Runaway Shops 


week ere The New Leader ap- 
pears on the newsstands. 
union is demanding a renewal of 
the old agreement and the bosses 
have answered by insisting upon 
a cut in wages and an increase in 
the hours of labor. 
resisted to the bitter end by the 
workers. 


Stuyvesant High School this week 
with 1,500 present to consider the 
situation. 
cision for a renewal] of the agree- 


relief legislation is foreseen in a ment or a strike which will be 
hint dropped by Governor Cross | called next Tuesday if the bosses 
while in Bridgeport recently. Ever do not withdraw their demands. 


affiliate 
Clothing 
Schlossberg, Secretary - Treasurer 
of the Amalgamated; Louis Fuchs, 
manager of the union, 
thew 
were to present the union’s 
swer to the employers on Thursday 
at 4 p. m., 
was going to press. 


“chiselers have forced the strike” 
and he 
can be avoided. New York bosses 


“Law and Order” 
ERRE HAUTE, 





currents of resentment smolder- 
ing against the treatment work- 
ers have received for months by 
employing chiselers and public 
authorities, two incidents have 
occurred the past week which re- 
veal a united front between or- 


Union to Strike 
In Neckwear 
Goods Industry 





Paying Starvation Wages 
Provide Excuse for N. Y. 
Bosses to Reduce Wages 


HE Neckwear 
Union in New 
may be involved in 





Workers’ 
York City 
a strike this 


The 


This will be 


The union members met in 


The result was a de- 


The Neckwear Workers is an 
of the Amalgamated 
Workers and Joseph 


and Mat- 
attorney, 
an- 


Levy, Socialist 


while The New Leader 


Manager Fuchs declares that 


is doubtful if a struggle 





may get out of hand. 


(Continued on Page Four) 
































this period of arrest fifty blows 





(Continued on Page Seven) 


American Bolsheviks Execute 
Flip-Flops and Get Religion 
Under the Direction of Stalin 


























Babbitts. 


‘Conciliator’ of Government 
Rages at Terre Haute Labor 


Representative of Roosevelt Administration Sent to Arrange Set- 
tlement of Strike, Issues Amazing Manifesto Against All 
Workers, Organized and Unorganized—Manifesto Appears Al- 
most Simultaneously with Announced Program of Organized 





Ind.—Torn| ganized local capital and an agent 
by the labor struggles of re-| of the Federal Government who 
cent weeks and a tense under-| has openly ranged himself with 


reactionary interests. 

An Infamous "Conciliator 
It remained for Dr. R. Clyde 

White, federal labor “conciliator” 


| 





Read This Story of Official 

Arrogance and Send Pro- 

tests to the Secretary 
of Labor 


The story below of the amaz- 
ing role which a federal “con- 
ciliatoer” has played in the labor 
struggle in Terre Haute, In- 
diana, should arouse the indig- 
nation of our readers and the 
resentment of trade unions 
throughout the country. Dr. 
White, representing the admin- 
istration at Washington, in the 
insulting statement published in 
the Terre Haute press, revealed 
himself as unfit to serve as a 
mediator. 

We suggest that this story 
be brought to. the attention of 
trade unions and that resolu- 
tions of protest be sent to the 
Secretary of Labor at Washing- 
ton, D. C., demanding the dis- 
charge of Dr. White. Act and 
act without delay! 


with tense feeling over the recent 
general strike. 

Dr. White’s statement runs more 
than a column in the Tribune-Star 
and it recalls some of the pompous 
utterances of General Hugh John- 
son when he was the administrator 
of the NRA. His opening para- 
graph is not only sweeping in its 
condemnation of the organized 
workers but of the workers in gen- 
eral! Here is how the “concilia- 
tor” conciliates: 

“Organized and unorganized la- 
bor in the Terre Haute area has 
lost prestige and respect, because 
of its failure to realize its public 
responsibility.” He adds that there 
are exceptions “but on the whole 
this statement is true. It seems 
to think more about striking than 
about working.” 

Turning to the dispute in the 
malleable plant, White declared 
that “The men are trying to make 
a mountain out of a molehil!” to 
which he adds that “Organized 
labor, as well as unorganized la- 
bor, in the Terre Haute area seems 
to be afflicted with ’conditionitis.’ 
They act like bad boys instead 6F ~ 
reasonable men, It is time that 
they grew up.” 


Working people who read this 
stuff became speechless with 

















sent here to effect a settlement of 
the strike at the Columbian Stamp- 
ing Co., to cap the climax of in- 
justice and “law and order” in- 
solence by a long statement of his 
in the Sunday Tribune-Star. Since 
coming here a strike also broke 
out in the Terre Haute Malleable 
and Manufacturing Co. and in the 
Clay Products Co. of Brazil, a 


amazement that a responsible offi- 
cial of the Federal Government 
sent on a peace mission should 
thus talk like a scolding fishwife. 
In the course of his statement 
Dr. White admitted that the strik- 
ers at the Stamping Co. “prob- 
ably” had some “real grievances” 
but that they had exagerated them. 
He then declares that these ad- 
mitted grievances “gave irrespon- 





small city east of Terre Haute. 
The “conciliator” lumped all three 
strikes together and condemned 
them in language that an attor- 
ney of a corporation would be ex- 
pected to use. From this Dr. White 
passed to a condemnation of the 
whole local labor movement and 
one wonders how the authorities at 
Washington picked up bigot 
to send into a situation stil] bitter 


this 





sible radicals and neurotics a 
chance to work on the emotions of 
the people.” 


There is much more of this stuff 
in this astounding statement but 
one more quotation will round out 
its infamous genera] trend. The 
well-fed doctor declares that “In 
industry men have an opportunity 
to work, and then they imagine a 

(Continued on Page Four) 





Dominating Life 


Roman Empire Is the Dream 


of Mussolini 





By W. N. Ewer 
Foreign Editor of the London 
Daily Herald 
T may seem odd that 
shrewd and 


a man so 
essentially | 


sO 


realist as Signor Mussolini should | 
be ever pondering the giant folly 


























does not look like it at the mo- 
ment. 

But, if you want to understand 
why so adroit a politician should 
be contemplating so rash an ad- 
venture, you have to bear two 
things in mind. 

First, that Benit 
a double character, 
tory natures. 

Second, that 


o Mussolini has 
two contradic- 


he sees as the ulti- 
























By Daniel Sean O'Flaherty mate prize of this venture, not just 
f " a “mandate over Abyssinia,” but 
Moscow. — The enthusiasm of ease, this daring young man on|army), spun about in mid-air, an 1 n rlordship —in sue- 
for sports in the Soviet| the flying trapeze.” hooked his left foot into a con- aeuati sritain and France, “de- 
Union, probably more pro- Left—Center—Right? venient trapeze and swung far to eI Western democracies” — 
nouncud here than in any other] This versatile captain. of the |*he right of even the ots-line _ the Near East. 
country of the world, has pene-| American team, who only a few|‘i#! Democrats, and, nag = f the Duce is the skill- 
trated the highest places, and| months ago had demonstrated in- ne ae = gee ee oat fal al player of the game of 
most superb of all recent sports tricate new dance steps about the ouet a a - ne & meee with poli e man without prineip- 
events en the exhibition of | May_pole with Father Divine (God |# Papal cassock, symbolizing thus s and without illusions, aiming 
ents has been the exhibition of | ° his announced willingness to enter ' fe ot Shen eal 
“er 1 Die »7|in Harlem and no. less than an |" “iene ms cas unsc! ly at the achieving of 
political somersaults and verbal angel in Union Squafe)’ won your a coalition government with “any the | f power. This is the 
fymnastics atop the Kremlin correspondent’s admiring plaudits | 0PPonent of fascism.” Duce yther day, I chris- 
wall, performed by | leading Amer- by a novel and scintillating per- What a colleague, thought this tene He began, by 
ican members of the Comintern] formance. Inasmuch as this feat |TePorter, for that dazzling, pink- é to write a thesis 
congress, now in session. is sure to attract a host of imi-| ‘bed, tight rope walker, vraaaee , and did actually 
As in all other fields of human] tators among the editors of the Delano Roosevelt! Write first chapter. 
endeavor the star performer and| New Masses and hundreds of other A fanciful thought, ee ee But ther Duce is a vision- 
teacher of others is Josef Stalin,|] American Communists, it deserves think, yet who will say the ceiling | ary, a the man nurtured 
though to date he has not made a|a brief description here. for gymnastic records has been Nietzsche and Sorel, the pas- 
public appearance. Yet no fan Beginning with a Tarzan whoop, reached, espociany an Vouw of these ynate exponent of the idea which 
doubts that the agile flip-flop exe-| which closely resembled a cock’s| ™°W Versions of the ftamihar old ge minates him at the moment and 
cuted by Messrs. Browder, Foster}crow (and in which he assumed ve forward, two steps — becomes inseparably min- 
and Green of the American team | credit for nearly all recent strikes, back? the Abyssinian campaign gied with his own personality. 
could have been accomplished with-| occasional commonsense among The United Front "Roll" For it seems , +] _ Mussolini's “Destiny” 
out the coaching of Stalin, a fact | Congressmen, and the fact that Another event which attracted game cannot his mood he feels himself 
which I am sure that none of these | Young Socialists read books about |much attention was a rehearsal] iP . the es a Man of Dest ny. The Destiny 
pupils would deny. Marx), Mr. Browder then leaped|for a tumbling feat, a specialty |“ 7 = a yylbeir a ~~ ~~ tis Italy’s he is its servant. 
Watching the amazing acro-| quickly out of his “social-fascist”| which the Comintern stars hope to} 5'®4t, tie value of | a re s Mussolini’s, and he 
batics of Mr. Browder last week,| tights, plunged, quite nude, into-a| Stage in all countries in the near|S™all. e is a mystic. 
this reporter found himself in-| double jaekknife “dive from atop| future. It is known as the united Indeed, it may be that shrewd- He thinks of himself as a new 
stinctively humming, “He flies|the Kremlin wall (a gesture of} front, and consists of a comradely| ness and realism will still get the] Caesar: “We dream of a Roman 
through the air with the greatest | tribute, I wnderstand; to the French (Continued on Page Four) upper hand: though tainly it (Continued on Page Two) 























‘the full benefits that 


“antiquated Constitution 


’ Rights Amendment 
ning Leading Issue in the Nation| 





VASHINGTON, D. C.—The 
“working masses must come 
to fealize that we cannot reap 
come of 
mechanized production with the 
that 
comes down from the “horse and 
buggy days,’ declares Frances J. 
Gorman, First Vice-President’ of 
the United Textile Workers of 
America, in a statement made 
this week in favor of the adgp- 
tion of the Hillquit Workers’ 
Rights Amendment to the U. S. 


Constitution. 
“The N.R.A. is unconstitutional,” 


' “Whether or not we believe that it 


actually is, is of little consequence 
now, in the face of the recent 
Supreme Court decision. But 
whether or not we are going to sit 
docilely by and cry quietly over 
spilt milk, is indeed, another mat- 
ter; and one of the gravest conse- 
quence to the labor movement of 
this country. We cannot, if we 
have any hope of salvaging the 
few benefits labor did derive from 
the N.R.A., adopt a do-nothing 
policy. On the other hand, we can- 
not afford to sponsor legislation 
which is probably unconstitutional, 
and not expect another bitter set- 
back even worse than the one we 
just received. The temper of the 
country is running too high for 
intelligent people to believe they 
can afford the luxury of such haz- 
ards. If the constitution is too lim- 
ited, to permit regular, orderly 
modifications in conformity with 
inevitable changes in the indus: 
trial conditions of our country, 
then the constitution must be so 
modified that it may keep pace 
with modernity. The alternative is 
a Violent upheaval and a return to 
the dark ages. 

“Congressman Marcantonio in 
House Joint Resolution ** 327 in- 
troduced into the House of Rep- 
resentative on June 17, 1935, pro- 
poses the necessary amendment to 
our constitution which would 
gracefully lift its face, without 
changing too radically the fund- 
amentals of its personality. In my 
opinion, every intelligent, far- 
sighted individual in the United 
States should get behind this 
amendment and lend it his active 
and sincere support. Most certain- 
ly, organized labor in this country 
cannot afford to be blind to the 
necessity for its endorsement.” 
Churchmen Favor Amendment 

CHICAGO. — The campaign for 
passage of the Hillquit Workers’ 
Rights Amendment, designed to 
give Congress power to enact wel- 
fare legislation, has been taken up 
by ministers’ groups. 


~—-A Churchmen’s Committee for 


the, Amendment has just been 
formed, with Bishop Paul Jones, 
Antioch, O., as national chairman, 
and Reinhold Neibuhr Union The- 
ological Seminary, New York, as 
nationa] secretary. Temporary 
headquarters of the Churchmen’s 
Committee will be maintained at 
Moxley Building, Chicago, Ill. 

Ministers’ Union No. 1, New 
York, affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor, has endorsed 
the amendment and is setting out 
on a campaign to swing church 
support into the movement for its 
adoption. 

Central Labor Unions 

CHICAGO.—Endorsements of its 
campaign from six additional cen- 
tral labor unions have been receiv- 
ed by the Labor Committee for the 
Workers’ Rights Amendment, ac- 





cording to an announcement by 
Leo Krzycki, chairman. 

The new endorsements aré from 
Central Labor Unions in Hartford, 
Conn.; Pocatello, Idaho; Sullivan 
County, Ind.; St. Petersburg, Fla.; 
also from’ the Alleghany Trades 
Council (Cumberland, Md.) and the 
Kenosha, Wisc., Trades and Labor 
Council. 

The United Hebrew Trades of 
Philadelphia also added its en- 
dorsement last week, and will 
write its affiliates urging similar 
action. - 

Additional endorsements receiv- 
ed from locals are: Painters’ No. 
481, Hartford, Conn.; Carpenters’ 
No. 71, New Haven, Conn.; Car- 
penters’ No. 1024, Cumberland, 
Md.; Barbers’ No. 5, Toledo, Ohio. 

The Pocatello Central Labor 
Union has instructed its delegates 
to the Idaho state labor conven- 
tion, to be held at Nampa, Sep- 
tember 9-11, to introduce a resolu- 
tion there endorsing the Amend- 
ment, 

City Council Approves 

BERLIN, N. H.—By unanimous 
vote, the city council here endorsed 
the Workers’ Rights Amendment 
to the federal constitution. 

Poale Zion Joins Campaign 

The United Jewish Socialist La- 
bor Party Poale Zion-Zeire Zion of 
America has voted to participate 
in the campaign for adoption of 
the Hillquit amendment, and has 
instructed all its local groups to 
participate actively in efforts to 
stir up local sentiment for the 
amendment. 

Unemployed Groups 

CHICAGO.—Additional ‘support 
for the Workers’ Rights Amend- 
ment to the federal constitution 
has come this week from the Work- 
ers’ Unemployed Union of New 
York City; the Allied Workers of 
Franklin County, Kansas; the Peo- 
ple’s Unemployment League of 
Maryland, and the Workers’ Alli- 
ance, Local No. 7, Sullivan, Ind. 





Suit Case Union Wins 


Two Weeks’ Struggle 


The Suit Case, Bag and Port- 
folio Makers’ Union, an A. F. of L. 
affiliate, reached an agreement 
with the Luggage and Leather 
Goods Manufacturers Association 
which was ratified by a general 
membership meeting. The accord 
provides for a 40 hour week in the 
minimum scales as follows: 

apprentices, from $14 to $15; 

helpers from $19 to $20; 
mechanics, from $26 to $27; 
a flat increase of $1.00 for those 
earning up to $19; $1.50 increase 
for all earning above $19; piece 
workers a uniform 6% increase. 

An important concession gained 
by the union is the change of ex- 
piration date from the present, 
which provides for August 1 ex- 
piration for luggage and brief case 
shops, and September 1 for school 
bag shops; the new agreement 
provides for one common expira- 
tion date, August 15, 1936. The 
strike began Monday, August 5, 
affecting several hundred workers 
in about 60 shops in New York 
City and in Newark. 

Organization drives will begin 
immediately in unorganized cen- 
ters. A. Galewski and Sons, 119 
West 25th St., which for many 
years had resisted unionization, 
was settled on a closed shop basis 
with considerable improvement in 
conditions. 








Mussolini Yawping for War on Ethiopia 


Scene in Italy with fascist dictat 
to give their bones for Italian conquest in 





r rousing his yabble followers 


Africa 


ed for the Italian army. 


|. pramenebel 15,000 unemployed and 
trade unionists marched in the 
August 17 demonstration in New 
York City, demanding union wages 
on WPA jobs and full relief to all 
strikers, 

Twenty-five A. F. of L. unions, 
together with the Workers’ Unem- 
ployed Union, sponsored the dem- 
onstration which met in Union 
Square and marched to the offices 
of General Hugh Johnson, New 
York City WPA Administrator. 
At the mass meeting, the trade 
unionists expressed themselves 
with equal bluntness with the un- 
employed in their denunciation of 
General Hugh “Strike-breaker” 
Johnson and President Rwvosevelt. 
Conservative trade unionists call- 
ed Johnson a bum and equally ap- 
propriate names and declared that 
they would continue the strike un- 
til their demands were won. 

When a committee consisting of 
nine representatives of the organ- 
izations in the demonstration left 


Thousands of Union and Unemployed Workers 
Demonstrate Solidarity in‘ Union Square 


the parade to go to General John- 
son’s office, they were met by a 
guard, who assured them “Abso- 
lutely nobody was working today 
in Johnson’s office.” The indignant 
trade unionists declared that John- 
son had plenty of advance notice 
of the delegation and his failure 
to be there or have some represent- 
ative present was “a slap in the 
face of organized labor.” 

It was stated that Roosevelt’s 
policy, “work or starve,” had be- 
come in effect ““work and starve” 
since none of the WPA workers 
except Johnson’s own clerical staff 
had received any pay up to August 
21. Thousands of men and women 
and their families are literally 
starving while working on WPA 
jobs. 

The delegation returned to Union 
Square where they reported to the 
Mass Meeting. A roar of’ indigna- 
tion came from the crowd when 
they learned of Johnson’s trick. 
One trade unionist from Local 3, 
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Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. 
stated “Johnson is a general who 
never fought a battle and never 
will.” The representatives of the 
Bricklayers’ Union, Local 37. 
American Federation of Musicians, 
Local 802, the B. S. & A. U., the 
Joint Board of Dress and Waist- 
makers’ I.L.G.W.U., were equally 
emphatic in their denunciation of 
the “run-away general.” Murray 
Baron, Manager of the Suitcase, 
Bagmaker and Portfolio Workers’ 
Union, was applauded from every 
section of the mass meeting when 
he called for the formation of an 
anti-capitalist Labor Party as a 
means of fighting the attacks on 






organized labor. Samuel Rosen- 
thal, of the Brotherhood of Elec- 


trical Workers, Local 3, was chair- 
man; David Lasser, of the Work- 
ers’ Unemployed Union, was chair- 
man of the demonstration commit- 
tees, and Saul Parker, organizer 
of the WUU, was grand marshal 
of the parade. 





(Continued from Page One) 
Italy, wise and strong, disciplined 
and Imperial.” 

He thinks of himself as a new 
Napoleon; third in the sequence of 
great Italian Imperial conquerors. 
“Imperialism,” he has said, “is the 
eternal and immutable law of life.” 


Caesar, Napoleon, Mussolini. 
The destiny of Rome. These are 
ideas which “work like poison in 


the brain,’ even in the shrewdest 
brain. 

Today, Mussolini is in “one of 
his moods”: he is in the grip of 
his own visions. He sees Destiny 
calling him. And, like the two 
whom he regards as his predeces- 
sors, it calls him Eastward. 

Abyssinia is, in his dreams, only 
a step on the path marked out by 
fate. 

Rome once ruled over all the 
Levant; and it was there thatCae- 
sar laid the foundations of his 
greatness. In the Middle Ages it 
was Venice and Genoa, Pisa and 
Florence, that “held the gorgeous 
East in fee.” It was in Egypt and 
in Syria that Napoleon first sought 
that destiny which he “missed” at 
the Siege of Acre. 

And modern Italy, even before 
Fascism, reached toward the same 
prize. 

The Abyssinian "Pivot" 

The conquest of Tripoli, and of 
Rhodes, the claim during the war 
to a great slice of Asia Minor, are 
indications of the ambitions of the 
Colonial school. 

Today, with all the fervour of 
his character, Mussolini has adopt- 
ed the idea. 

He wants not just this or that, 
but all Abyssinia. 

And—this is the point—he covets 
Abyssinia, not merely for its own 
sake, but as a “pivot,” as a base 
from which, as and when oppor- 
tuity arises, Italian influence and 
Italian Empire can be spreayl 
wider.” 

Look at the map. Think of Abys- 
sinia, with its 6,000,000 virile peo- 
ple, as an Italian colony, providing 
magnificent troops for an Italian 
colonial army. 

Think of Italy securely in con- 
trol of Lake Tsana and the head 
waters of the Nile with a strangle- 
hold on the water which is the life 
of the Soudan and of Egypt. Look 
at Egypt itself. There are 70,000 
Italians in the country. Italian in- 
fluence is already strong. King 
Fuad was educated in Italy, speaks 
Italian as well as, or even better 
than, Arabic. There are endless 
opportunities here for intrigue. 
Look across the Red Sea to the 
Arabian coast. At the bottom end 
is the independent principality of 
the Yemen. Italian eyes have been 
on the Yemen for some time. 
Trade across the Red Sea flour- 
ishes. Yemeni soldiers are recruit- 


When the 
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{favorable moment comes it would 


be, perhaps, no hard task to bring 
the Yemen under control. 
The Fascist Vision 

Here would be another pivot 
from which Italian influence might 
“radicate” into all Arabia. 

So bit by bit the Eastern empire 
might be built. 

Frontal attack on Great Britain 
or France would, of course, be too 
crazy nonsense even for a Man of 
Destiny. 

But the Napoleon in Mussolini 
is mingled with the Machiavelli. 

He looks forward hopefully to 
new European complications, to a 
new European war, to the striking 
of a hard bargain. 

Suppose that once again, as in 
1915, England and France were in 
desperate need of Italian aid. “Lib- 
eral” Italy in 1915 demanded her 
price. 

Fascist Italy, with her million 
men under arms, would demand 
a stiffer one —‘“Compensation in 
Africa for help in Europe.” “If 
in the future,” writes Signor Luigi 


Utility Workers Meet in 
Second Convention 


By John N. Beffel 

PROVIDENCE, R. I.—Delegates 
to the second annual convention of 
the Brotherhood of Utility Em- 
ployees of America elected William 
Kennedy of Queens (N. Y.), Local 
103,. as national president and 
passed resolutions calling for Con- 
gressional legislation to safeguard 
workers’ civil rights and for the 
establishment of a national Labor 
Party. 

Other resolutions favored the 30- 


hour work-week “te avert layoffs 
threatened by technological ad- 
vances in the utility industries,” 


genuine unemployment and social 
insurance, and opposed wagecuts, 
company-unions, and strike-break- 
ing by governmental agencies. 
Contending that recent decisions 
by the U. S. Supreme Court have 
“seriously endangered the future 
of all legislation on behalf of city 
and farm workers,” the convention 
adopted a resolution supporting the 
Hillquit constitutional amendment 
proposed by Representative Vito 
Marcantonio of New York which 
would legalize such legislation. 
Other new officers of the Broth- 
erhood include James Spence, na- 
tional secretary, and Jens P. Niel- 
sen, treasurer. Both are members 
of Equity Local 100 of Manhattan 
and the Bronx. ; 
decided by 





Under a new set-up, 

the convention, 15 separate re- 
gional councils throughout the | 
country will be formed to deal | 


with affairs affecting the interests | 
of utility workers in those re gions. | 
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: growth in the 


All the New England locals, for | 
instance, will compose a regional! 
council. Metropolitan New York 
wil] elect a delegate to a national 
executive council, which will act 
on national matters. 

Officers of two new locals, one 
| comprising men from the Brookiyn 
Union Gas Company, and anoth 
|made up of New York Telephon 


Company employees, reported rapid 





received their 


few weeks since they , 
charters. i 


Roman Empire Is the Dominating 
Life of Mussolini 


huffling of 
deter- 


“there is a res 
Colonial territ Italy is 
mined to have her proper share, 
and not to let herself be bam- 
boozled again as she was at thé 
Paris Peace Conference by a com- 
bination of rival Imperialisms 
camouflaged under the 
guise of humanitarian 
and Pecksniffian virtue.” 
What is her “proper 
Here is a rough sketch 
official Fa journal. 
“As to Africa we ought to make 
a push to the right and a push to 
the left, with Tripoli as a pivot, 
laying hands on the other, with a 
piece of Nubia, linking up with 
our Red Sea possessions by way 
of the Nile.” 
Does it 
Never 
this is 
moment 


Villari, 


ries, 


specious 
principles 
share”? 
from an 


scist 


sound fantastic? 


mind. The point is that 
the dream which at the 
obsesses the brain of 
Mussolini. This is why he is pre- 
paring to embark on a perilous, 
doubtful and unpopular campaign, 
to defy and perhaps destroy the 
League, to risk’ British hostility, 
to jeopardise French friendship. 
He is out, not to gain a few con- 
cessions, but to lay the foundation 
of a great Italian Empire in the 
East. He is in the grip of his own 
visions of Caesarean grandeur for 
himself and for the country, which 
in his mystical moments he con- 
fuses with himself and with God. 
It is, if you will, a disease of the 
mind. Paranoia is the name which 
Greek has for it. But paranoia 


in men governing is the most 
dangerous and deadly malady 


known to science. 

Mussolini, dreaming Imperial 
dreams, moves towards his destiny. 
But destiny and dreams of destiny 
are often very different things. “I 
have a million men under arms. 
With them I can deal with Rus- 
sia,” said Napoleon to Metternich 
in 1811. 

“He is finished,” 
nich to his own Empero 


Metter- 


wrote 


Mobilization of Ethiopian 


lens of thousaiida; 





Six Weeks’ Bitter of Garment 


Workers, But Toilers’ Lines Hold Fast 


By Helen A. Duncan 


ieee Tll—Only the ad- 
journment of court and the 
intercession of Harry Rufer, gen- 
eral organizer of the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, 
saved J. T. Whitley, counsel for 
garment manufacturers whose em- 
ployees are out on strike, from 
trouble efter he had made slurring 
bemailis about the war record of 
a union witness who was testifying 
n a hearing to dissolve an injunc- 
tion, 

Leon Bashore, a member of the 
local painters’ union, was on the 
stand telling what he saw on Feb. 
14 and 15, the first two days of 
the I.L.G.W.U. strike for recogni- 
tion of the union and the rights 
of collective bargaining. Whitley 
inferred he was a coward. 

During the two weeks’ hearing 
to dissolve a “temporary” injunc- 
tion granted last April, Whitley 
has been persistently contemptible 
in his attempts to brow beat wit- 
nesses for the striking unionists. 
In the preliminary hearing he at- 
tempted to slur the leadership of 
I.L.G.W.U. by injecting race prej- 
udice into the hearing, declaring 
that “Hitler was a great benefactor 
when he drove the Jews out of 
Germany.” 

For six and one 
the strike Whitley 
atempts to settle 
between the garment 
the manufacturers 
“Bonnie,” “Decatur Maid,” “Dar- 
lene,’ and “Home Made” dresses. 

Testimony in the hearing has 
brought out the inexcusable use of 
tear gas and the brutality of hood- 
lum deputy sheriffs, many of whom 
have police records that range 
from stealing toys and canary 
birds to conviction for rape. 

One of the star witnesses for 
the union was a reporter for a lo- 
cal newspaper who related how his 
camera had been seized when he 
attempted to take pictures during 
one attack. He testified that the 
tear gas had been fired from guns 
into the faces of blinded strikers 


half months of 
has thwarted 
the difficulties 
workers and 
of “Trixie,” 


and at close range on those who 
had fallen into the street, blinded 
by previous shots. Qne young 


woman is in the hospital suffering 


from the effects of the tear gas 
and tuberculosis brought on by 
the attacks. 

Witnesses are proving the cor- 
rectness of the compliment paid 
the Decatur strikers by Reuban 
Sodertsrom, president of the IIli- 
nois Federation of Labor, a few 
months ago when he named them 
“the bravest women strikers the 
state of Illinois ever produced.’ 

David Dubinsky, president of the 
I.L.G.W.U., made a flying trip to 
Decatur and was very much im- 
pressed by the courage of the 
strikers. He declared it would be 
treason to give up the fight and 
gave the assurance that the Inter- 
national would be back of Local 
i20 until “victory and agreement 
is achieved whether it takes two 
days or two years.” The strikers 
went wild with this announcement, 
and several women who _ have 
yrandchildren, went out on the 
streets accosting strangers saying; 
“Dubinsky says the strike has just 
begun.” 

More than a score of times the 
union has tried to have the differ- 
ences settled by arbitration, but 
the four manufacturers have been 
repeatedly obstinate. More than a 
dozen state and federal labor con- 
ciliators have attempted to bring 
about a peaceful settlement but all 
have been unsuccessful. A public 
investigation was conducted by 
Thompson of the Illinois state la- 
bor commission and he declared 
the strike should be settled imme- 
diately 

For six months their ranks have 
remained unbroken and their en- 
thusiasm is undiminished. Only one 
person who went out has gone 
back, she is a deaf mute. 

Arrests have run into the hun- 
dreds but there has been only one 
conviction. That case has been ap- 
pealed and is still pending. 

Macon county, in which Decatur 
lis located, has a curious system in 
its magistrate courts whereby its 
jurors in Justice of the Peace 
trials cannot claim their 50 cents 
jury fee unless they bring in a 
verdict of guilty. The case lost— 
can call it lost—was that 


case. 
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Retain Henderson in 
Sacramento Appeal 


‘actos. noted 
member of 
of 


Raymond Ww. 
labor attorney and a 
the State Executive Commit 
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appeal ple Ay for 
Quentin Pris- 
according to an an- 
made lately by Her- 
secretary of the Na- 
Appeal Com- 


San 


providing Mini’ 
advocates 

seven fellow-workers 
also railroaded by the Associated 
Farmers, Inc., under the notorious 
California criminal 
law because of union 
Mini was defended in trial court 
by Albert Goldman of Chicago, re- 
tained by the Non-Partisan Labor 
Defense. The latter organization 
j National 


syndicalism 


activities. 

















is now associated in the 
Sacramento Defense Commit 
with the Socialist Party, General 
Defense Committ Workers’ 


Party and other organizati 
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Gorman Urges Support by 
Unions of Textile Bill 


Wasuineron, D. 
for the active support of every 
trade union for the National Tex- 
le Act (H.R. 9072), 
Gorman, Vice-President of the 
United Textile Workers, has is- 
sued a direct appeal to the- trade 
unions of the country. 

“Employers in every part of the 
country are falling fast from the 
provisions of the NRA codes, and 
with the adjournment of Congress, 
even more drastic 
destruction of decent labor stand- 
ar( said Gorman. “This bill 
woul ld stabilize labor conditions by 
uniform minimum wage 
wiping out the advan- 
tages enjoyed by southern manu- 
facturers in their company vil- 
lages; by establishing a 35-hour 
week, by guaranteering the work- 
ers the right to bargain collective- 
ly without interference from their 
bosses; by setting occupational 

without regard to regional 
differentials; by permitting a de- 
gree of production regulation, and 
by other means. Unless this is 
done, it is our firm conviction that 
he industry is faced with self- 
lesta uetion and the workers with 
complete slavery and abject poverty. 
“If trade unions and organiza- 
yns sympathetic to and interested 
in the movement will wire 
into their Congressmen and Sen- 
demanding the passage of 
the National Textile Act, we are 
confident that with their help the 
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United Textile Workers can achieve 
its passage.” 


», to be ci treulated by organiza- 
stituting the joint defense 
committee has estab- 
eadquarters at 41 Union 
Room where further 
may be obtained. 
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ASHINGTON, D. C.—A re- 

port of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce late last week 
that “labor is receiving a larger 
portion of total income today 
than it did in 1929’ was the occa- 
sion for an answer by President 
William Green of the American 
Federation of Labor, who sub- 
jected the statement to a critical 
analysis. He deciared that the 
statement is misleading, as the 
figures on which it was based 
“do not differentiate between 
workmen and utility heads or 
bank presidents.” All are lumped 
together and an incorrect con- 
clusion is then drawn. 

Mr. Green said in part: 

“Tt should be noted at once that 
the section of our national income 
entitled ‘labor income’ in the Com- 
merce Department report includes 
all persons who work for a wage 
or salary. It includes the manager 
of the plant as well as the wage 
earner who sweeps the floors, It 
includes the president of the bank 
as well as the boy who operates 
the elevator in the bank building. 
The salaries of industrial execu- 
tives, superintendents and man- 
agers of factories, stores, banks, 





pression than the wages of work- 
ers. More significant still, unem- 
ployment has not affected the 
management group to anything 
like the extent suffered by wage 
earners. 
“Thus from 1929 to 1932 wages 
in ‘specified industries declined 59 
per cent, while the salaries of 
management fell only 40 per cent. 
The section ‘labor income’ also in- 
cludes a very large number of 
salaried workers who have been 
particularly fortunate during the 
depression—those working for the 
Federal Government, whose income 
as a group has increased since 
1929; those working in industries 
which have suffered relatively little 
from depression, such as electric 
power plants, telephone and tele- 
graph companies. 
Earnings Cut in Half 
When figures are shown sepa- 
rately for wage earners, we realize 
that they have lost more heavily 
than any other group. Their in- 
come had declined by 1932 to 40.8 
per cent of what it was in 1929 
and, even with the effort to raise 
wages of minimum groups undér 
NRA, they are still receiving 
scarcely more than half their 1929 
income (52 per cent). 
“While these wage earners in 





have declined far less in the de- 


1934 received only 52 per cent of 





White Goods Union, Local 62, Gains 
Victory in Strike with Large Concern 





OLLOWING the General Strike 

of 1933 in the ladies’ underwear 
industry, the workers in a few 
shops in New York City refused to 
join Local 62. The reason for this 
was that they had been deluded in- 
to betoming members of a dual, 
so-called “Industrial Union” of 
underwear workers. This “union” 
collapsed shortly after, leaving its 
members to the mercies of their 
bosses. Moreover, the “Industrial 
Union” slandered Local 62, inform- 





workers, It is an event that must 
be recorded forever in the annals 
of the labor movement to the shame 
of the now defunct “Industrial 
Union” and of those who, even to- 
day, are trying to stir up dissen- 
sion within the ranks of Local 62’s 
members. 

Samuel Shore, manager of Local 
has constantly emphasized the 
fact that any collapse in standards 
and conditions of any group of 
workers in the industry is a poten- 


62, 
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; Report of Department of Commerce That Labor Income 
Has Increased Is Refuted by President Green 


their 1929 income, property owners 


received 61.4 per cent and men in 
business for themselves received 
65.2 per cent of their 1929 income. 

“When the proportion of the 
total received by different groups 
in 1929 and 1934 is compared, we 
find again that these earners have 
taken the most serious iiss, In 
1929, wage earners in the above 
industries received 21.9 per cent 
of the total national income; by 
1932 their share had fallen to 14.6 
per cent and, in spite of efforts to 
restore their income, in 1934 their 
share was still only 18.1 per cent. 

Millions Still Without Work 

“Thus it is clear that the wage 
workers in our great p:oduction 
and transportation industries have 
been the greatest losers in the 
depression. They number more than 
12,000,000 persons, well over one- 
fourth of all persons employed in 
1929. They have borne the brunt 
of depression through unemploy- 
ment, short-time work and wage 
reductions, and millions of them 
are still without work. They have 
lost more than $37,600,000,000 dur- 
ing the five years of depression, a 
greater financial loss than any 
other group. And $2,031,000,000 in 
work relief wages have been given 
them to compensate for their loss. 
“What we need today is a large 
increase in the share of national 
income paid to workers in wages. 
Such a redistribution of income 
would act as a tonic on our whole 
economic system, for it would go 
to persons who would use it imme- 
diately to buy goods. It would lift 
us out of depression and form the 
basis for a greater economic ex- 
panson than we have ever before 
known.” 





TWO BALLOTS 


Along in November, when chill 
was the weather, 

Two ballots were cast together; 

They nestled up close like 
brother to brother, 

You couldn’t tell one from the 
other. 

They were both capitalist votes 

And sanctioned the profit plan. 

And one was cast by a jolly old 


—Adapted from an old Pro- 
hibition song by Lena Morrow 
Le wis. 











Rounsevell, Accused Editor, 
Out on $2,500 Bail 


BALBOA, Canal Zone.—Nelson 
Rounsevell, editor of the Panama 


banker, p According to Joseph Schlossberg, 
And one by a wage working ]| who is the chairman of the Na- 
man. tional Labor Federation (Histad- 
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American Boys 





“Building up for character” by preparing to mow down human 
beings in the next war. 


Training for War 








Condemns 


Congress of Jewish Zionists 


the Hitler Regime 





By Gertrude Weil Klein 
Five hundred delegates, repre- 

senting the Zionists from all 
parts of the world, gathered this 
week on the banks of the Luzern- 
see, where the heroic William Tell 
once fought for the freedom of 
Switzerland, and covered the 19th 
Zionist Congress;—the outward 
manifestation of another chapter 
in the age-old strugle of the Zion- 
ists for Palestine. 


ruth) in this country and the sec- 
retary-treasurer of the Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers, almost 
half of the delegates to this con- 
gress belong to the labor group. 
In addition to the straight labor 
delegates, who are Socialists in 
their political affiliation and be- 
long to the Second International, 
there also a small religious 
group of workers known as the 


is 


bor group has been the most pow- 
erful in the Zionist organization 
and has carried the whole work on 
its shoulders. The anti-labor fac- 
tion has been fighting them and 
putting every possible difficulty in 
their way, but the labor group has 
been outstandingly successful in 
its work. 

The congress, contrary to pre- 
mature announcements is not side- 
stepping the question of the tragic 
fate of the Jews in Germany. This 
is the first time since Hitler’s as- 
cent to power that delegates from 
Germany are attending a Zionist 
congress and they are the cyno- 
sure of all eyes. From the very 
opening words of the address of 
the Zionist President, Dr. Sokolow, 
it was evident that uppermost in 
the hearts and minds of all was 
the hard-pressed Jewry of Ger- 
many. 

















ing its members that the Interna- 
tional and Local 62 were merely 
masquerading as a labor organiza- 
tion and were actually working 
hand in hand with the employers. 
These workers, mainly young girls 
with little or no knowledge of the 
labor movement, were so influenced 
by this agitation that they utterly 
mistrusted Local 62. 

They were rudely disillusioned 
by the collapse of the NRA; for 
the employers took steps immed- 
iately to institute sub-standard 
conditions in their shops. It must 
be stressed that at no time did 
these workers receive the union 
scale of prices. At the best, they 
were working under the Code min- 
imums. The case of the J. & S. 
Milberg shop is one of these, for 
immediately following the nullifi- 
cation of the Code, the J. & S. Mil- 
berg shop cut the wages and in- 





creased the hours of nearly 300 


ial menace to the entire member- 
lip of the Union, and action was 
immediately taken to rectify the 
situation. After a period of inten- 
sive organizational work, the 
ground was thoroughly prepared, 
and a strike was called in the J. 
and S. Milberg shop. An effective 
picket line was organized. At the 
end of several days, Shore opened 
negotiations with the employers; 
the strike was finally settled on the 
basis of the strikers’ demands. The 
J. & S. Milberg shop is now a 100 
per cent shop. 

At a shop meeting following the 
settlement, the actions. taken by the 
Union in their behalf were unan- 
imously approved by the strikers. 
There is no group more loyal now 
Loca] 62 than the workers of 
J. & S. Milberg. They have seen 
what a bona fide Union can do for 
the workers, and they appreciate 
it. 





to 


American who is to be defended by 
Louis Waldman, Socialist attorney 
of New York, on a charge of crim- 
libel, has been released from 
Balboa jail on bail furnished 
ten Panama Canal employees. 
The bail amounts to $2,500. 
Rounsevell waived prelim- 
inary hearing in the magistrate’s 
court on five charges filed by Ma- 
jor General Harold B. Fiske and 
Colonel J. V. Heidt as a result of 
attacks on conditions at Fort Clay- 
ton published by the accused in the 
Panama American. 
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Strike of Janitors Seen 


Neil Barrett, president of the 
Manhattan Superintendents Local 
of the Building Service Em- 
ployes International Union, an- 
nounced that the union was pre- 
pared to call 60,000 janitors out on 
strike if union agreements were 
not signed by Sept. 1. Agreements 
with 4,000 building owners have 
already been reached, Mr. Barrett 
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LABOR DAY Special Week End 


FESTIVE WEEK-END program in the grand Tami- 
ment manner. Celebrating two events. The Labor 
Day holiday and the Fifteenth Anniversary of the open- 


of Camp Tamiment. 


international fame. Extraordinary floor show and stage 


midnight revel, 


closing event. 
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Hapol Hamisrach, whtch in labor 
matters generally cooperates with 
the Histadruth, and which will un- 
doubtedly vote with the labor dele- 
gation on many issues affecting 
labor. If they do, labor will have 
a majority of the Mr. 
Schlossberg said. 


congress, 


the la- 


* ~ * 


Correction:—The name of Sam 
Herman was omitted due to a 
printer’s error in my article last 
week about the Amalgamated 
drive in Springfield, Mass. Sam 
Herman, well known organizer and 
member of the Bronx branch of 
the Socialist Party, is in charge 
of operations in that town. 





For the last two years 





Local 10 Recalls Casey at Bat 
But Team Will Come Back Later 





By Victor Riesel 

HEN the last rays of the 
afternoon sun sought out the 
gloomy trade unionists perched 
high in the Yankee Stadium, Lo- 
cal 10’s ball club was already 
soundly trounced and had lost the 
amateur baseball championshpi of 
New York City. It seems that the 
huge stadium, where labor sports 
had finally come into its own, sim- 
ply overawed the boys making a 
living cutting ladies’ gaments. 
Franklin Simon’s players beat the 
International team to the tune of 
11 to 2 before some seven or eight 
hundred spectators including Pres- 
ident Dubinsky of the ILL.G.W.U., 
last Saturday afternoon. 
Afiter some cajoling, 
Samuel Perlmutter of 
donned an Qld baseball 
threw out the first ball to the 
clicking of cameras and the cheer- 
ing business agents out on 
a proletarian holiday. They were 
all a little disappointed at the end 
but as one remarked: 


Manager 
Local 10 


cap and 


of al] 





“What the hell, the boys are 
‘ - 1} O.K., they didnt play good but 
Gala concert with artists of — || they played hard.” 
| There was plenty of cheering 
| during the first few innings. Sid 
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lc hicago and emasculated him. 
} 


yourself that 
| Chicago was 





Yommunists, knowing 
will emasculate democ- 
bli n iron dictator- 
ship h a chance? 


He had nothing on the ball but 
the cover and a prayer. And was 
the umpire militant! He didn’t 
hesitate a second to call strikes. 
One of the boys asked him for his 
union card. 

Every time the department store 
boys hit the pill out the dia- 
mond, which was often, the whole 
union winced as one. Finally in 
the fifth Franklin Simon made 
good its five-run lead by adding 
five more to their score and pan- 
demonium to the stands. About 
this time the business agents start- 
ed to leave. 

In the good old seventh the boys 
from the union discovered that the 
object was to hit the ball which 
they proceeded to do. They tallied 
two runs before the field tightened 
up and disillusioned the aspiring 
champions. 

Despite the showing of their ball 
club the athletic department of 
the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers had been striding rapidly 
towards a well organized workers’ 


Potters of Hoosier City Get Taste of 
Court “Justice”; Can You Beat It? 





OKOMO, Indiana. —Workers 
and economic historians will 
search the history of American 
labor struggles, in vain to find a 
parallel to the strike of the pot 
ters in this city. Mussolini ond 
Hitler will find in it some tricks 
in the subjection of labor that 
they never thought of. 

A city steps into the breach 
with an anti-picketing ordinance 
to serve the corporation, a judge 
issues an injunction at the request 
of some employees who remained 
at work, and the corporation as- 
sessed each of these workers $3 to 
pay the costs of the injunction. 
Can you beat it? 

Judge Grover Bishop in the city 
court imposed a fine of $25 and 
30 days’ imprisonment on the State 
Farm on each of 29 members of 
Local No. 26, National Brother- 
hood of Potters, whom the court 
found guilty of picketing the Ko- 
komo Sanitary Pottery Corpora- 
tion’s plant in violation of a mu- 
nicipal ordinance which prohibits 
peaceful picketing. 

Union potters declared a strike 
against the pottery company some 
weeks ago. At that time there 
was no ordinance against picket- 
ing, but after the company had 
vainly used various efforts to break 
the strike the city administration 
took the side of the company and 
enacted the anti-picketing ordi- 
nance. 


mained on the job. At the trial 
the men who filed the suit were 
represented by the pottery cor- 
poration’s attorney, and one of the 
rporation’s stockholders sat at 
this attorney’s table and through 
him asked 90 per cent of the 
questions shot at the 48 union 
labor defendants. 

Union leaders also claim they 
have absolute proof that the pot- 
tery company not only required 
every employee of the concern to 
donate $3 to pay the costs of the 
injunction action, but forestalled 
any attempt of the employees to 
buck the assessment by deducting 
the $3 from their pay checks. 

The injunction action did not 
break the picket line. It was at 
this juncture in the pottery com- 
pany’s failure to smash the strike 
that the city administration sup- 
ported the notorious labor policy 
of the company by enacting the 
ordinance declaring all picketing 
illegal. 

Despite the anti-picketing ordi- 
nance, 29 union men took their 
places on the picket line in front 
of the company’s plant and were 
arrested on the charge of violat- 
the picketing law. 

In imposing the fine of $25 and 
farm sentence for 30 days Judge 
Bishop suspended the farm sen- 
tence if the fine was paid and the 
defendants refrained from picket- 
_The 29 pickets all declined 
to accept the judge’s “leniency.” 
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In this connection it is well to 
note that the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board when a case concern- 
ing tl company’s labor policy was 
before it declared the concern was 
flagrantly unfair in the treatment 
it meted out to its employees. 

Representatives of the union 
charge that company officials 
shortly after the walkout promot- 
ed an injunction proceeding against 
48 union members brought by some 


Through their attorney they imme- 
diately appealed the case to the 
circuit court with the determina- 
tion to fight the issue before a 
jury. 

Union men here were greatly 
incensed at both the action of the 
city administration in passing the 
anti-picketing ordinance and the 
court for its judgment. They de- 
cided to back the union potters to 
the limit in securing the right to 





employees of the concern who re- 
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Poverty-stricken Mrs. 
can bury another child, dead ges pneumonia, She hopes somebody 
will donate funeral expenses. 
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AVE you heard about 
the new buildings and 





PROGRAM 


other improvements and 
facilities at Unity House 
this season? Come and 





UNITY 
HOUSE 


enjoy them a week in 
advance of Labor Day 
and stay over for this 
gay holiday at the regu- 
lar rate of $27. Propor- 
tionate reduction for 
Union members. 
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sports group. Basketball, soccer 
and baseball leagues have been} 
formed. This year Local 10 suc-| 
ceeded in eliminating all competi- | 
tion to play for the championship | 
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revue with guest artists and old favorites. Costume Ball | | Engels the International pitcher, | of the Amateur New York Baseball | 
. ° . . Hl let imself be hit around th lot. | Federation. 
including special prizes for the | aaa himself be hit aroun ne lo ederation 
| A Kind Act Hollywood Words 
NO ACCOMMODATIONS WITHOUT A short time ago a man drove The little “Commentator” that 
another man from Michigan to| comes to us regularly from Holly- | 


wood, under the smart editorship | 
of Isadora Bennett, is a lively and | 
informative sheet. 
of the picture folk, but of those 
about to come east again to Broad- 


cently arrived Pirandello announc- 

ing to the reportorial world: “I am 
too for myself.” He might 
lip that over to his friend Musso- | 


lini! | 


way, seems to seep into its pages 
before it is spoken here—not to/ 
mention the occasioned bright | 
turns, as when she fancies the re- 
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Ball, Barbecue, 


Labor Day Week Program: 


pel, James Phillips, Yiddish Art 
Quartette, String Clar Ensemble. 


“They Shall Not Die.” 
Amateur Night Finals; 
movie. 
28—Sigmund Spaeth. 
2—“Black Pit, 99? condensed version with original 
Musical Revue. Words and music by 
31—Gala Concert— 


1—-Hollywood Fiesta —Mardi Gras, Costume 
Fireworks, Prizes, added Rumba Orch. 


Open Until September 15 
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ayers present 


Hillbilly contest 
for trophy. 


Theatre Union cast. 


Mike Rechler. 
Hall Johnson Choir, Eugene 
Von Grona and others, 
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< Qut of Gale and 
*.. Community 


*** Glenn Hughes, Director of the 
* Division of Drama of the Univer- 
pity of Washington, is one of the 
oe dynamic of the younger group 
wputhat. has been springing up im our 
4 colleges, endeavoring to make them 
aifraly a part of our social life, His 
series of Chapbooks gave expres- 
i sion to some of our most effective 
critical thought; as Guggenheim 
Fellow, scholar, and professor he 
has had a potent influence. In the 
\ following article, Glenn Hughes 
’ tells how that toy of the under- 
Pierce the Dramatic Society, 
_ may grow to be a great social force. 
Joseph T. Shipley. 









“ROLE OF THE 
s DRAMA 


oe By Glenn lenn Hughes 
~ UT of the confusion that fol- 
lowed the introduction of talk- 
* ing pictures is at least emerging a 
fairly clear outline of the theatre 
* of the immediate future. I mean, 
* an outline of the nature and func- 
tion of each type of theatrical ex- 
‘pression, with some indication of 

its scope. 

“"Tt'seems to me pretty definite- 
ly proved that the talking film is 
‘the form’of mass entertainment, 
» and there is nothing on the horizon 
that is apt to supplant it. Radio 
‘thas settled into its natural place 
as the woman’s home companion, 
and television is still feeble. The 
legitimate theatre has_ shrunk, 
‘amidst the tears and memoirs of 
‘the: old-timers, until suddenly it 
has stopped shrinking, of course, 

“of the: professional theatre. 
4 What is left of this professional 
legitimate theatre? Between twenty 
and thirty shows on or near Broad- 
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oT he Drama’s Future Lies in the Whole 
Land--Glenn Hughes 





way, a dozen or so on the road, 
and two or three West Coast pro- 
ductions paying between Los An- 
eles and San Francisco. Add a 
half-dozen miraculously survived. 
stock companies, and you have the 
story. Small, but, as I said, 
healthy. Healthy because each sur- 
vivor has a reason for existence. 
Fifteen years ago there were too 
many theatres, too many plays. 
Most of them had no excuse for 
being. They were inexcusable imi- 
tations of previous imitations of 
legitimate successes. Nowadays, in 
order to exist at all, a show must 
have some sort of strength, orig- 
inality, character. The average 
entertainment values are all taken 
care of by the films. It is interest- 
ing to see what kind of strength 
the Broadway plays depend on, and 
what kind of novelty. Lately it has 
frequently been the novelty of the 
exceptionally vulgar or the excep- 
tionally risque. -This is natural 
because of the limitations imposed 
on the films and thus far not im- 
posed on plays. Another novelty 
that. has proved successful is the 
outspoken labor play. Odets’ plays 
made an unusual hit the past sea- 
son because they. gave the labor 
sympathizers an unexpectedly art- 
istic presentation of their sympa- 
thies, and at the same time gave 
the general theatre-goer a (to him) 
new theatrical theme and. sensa- 
tion. As a result we shall probably 
have a waive of strike plays. and 
coal-mine plays and other grimy- 
bloody-noisy plays, until the fever 
abates, and a new theme comes 
along. I do not see this movement 
as anything permanent, except in 
the form of a few amateur labor 
groups. 

But, if Broadway survives only 
as a display of theatrical novelties, 


and as a showcase for Hollywood 
musical shows, the amateur theatre 
cannot be described so simply or 
disposed of so cavalierly. The ama- 
teur theatre has expanded faster 
than the professional theatre has 
shrunk. And its characteristics 
and functions are so diverse that 
I cannot describe them properly in 
this space. Briefly, though, we can 
separate the amateur theatre into 
its chief types: the community 
theatre, the college theatre, and the 
school theatre. 

The school theatre, though num- 
erically the most important, is, 
from the point of view of public 
entertainment least important. Al- 
though there are exceptions the 
average high school play is not in- 
teresting theatrically. It is just 
another school function. In a few 
large city high schools unusually 
good plays are produced, and ex- 
cellent training is offered the stud- 
ents in the way of stage-designing, 
costume designing, acting etc. But 
aven in these cases the productions 
are too immature to attract the 
general public as entertainment. 
They appeal principally to friends 
and parents. 

The college theatres and com- 
munity theatres, however, have the 
opportunity, and many of them are 
sensing it, of taking the place 
vacated by the professional theatre. 
Not that legitimate plays can ever 
regain the popularity they enjoyed 
before the films came. For them 
to do that would be equal to having 
the horse supplant the motor car. 
But there is in every community 
an audience for legitimate plays, 
provided these plays are: chosen 
wisely and presented interestingly. 
If they are done conventionally, in 
an old-fashioned theatre, with stock 
acting, they will certainly fail. 





“We're In the Money" Opens 

at Strand—Blondell Stars 

““We’re in the Money,” the War- 
ner Bros. comedy of process seriv- 
ers’ errors with Joan Blondell, 
Glenda Farrell and Hugh Herbert 
is current at the Strand Theatre. 
“We're in the Money” also features 
among its other attractions a 
wrestling bout between those be- 
hemoths of wrestling, Man Moun- 
tain Dean and Chief Little Wolf. 
The supporting cast includes Ross 
Alexander, Hobart Cavannaugh, 
Phil Regan, Henry O’Neill, Anita 
Kerry, Joseph Crehan, Joseph King 
and Mayo Methot. Ray Enright 
directed the film which was adapt- 
ed from George Bilson’s original 
story by F. Hugh Herbert and 
Brown Holmes. 





Laurel and Hardy on Screen 
at Fox Brooklyn—New Stage 
Show Stars Billy Keaton 

Laurel and Hardy in their latest 
Hal Roach M-G-M comedy “Bonnie 
Scotland” is in its world premiere 
showing at Fabian’s Fox Brooklyn 
Theatre. A big cast includes such 
names as Daphne Pollard, recently 
the rage of London and New York 
vaudeville, halls; Anne Grey, Ver- 
non Steel, Jimmy Finlayson, David 
Torrence, Maurice Black, Mary 
Gordon and Lionel Belmore. The 
story was written by Frank Butler 
and Jeff Moffitt. James W. Horne 
directed. 

On the stage, Billy Keaton 

On the stage Billy Keaton con- 
tinues to serve as master of cere- 
monies; Joan Page, singer of songs, 
will be heard, the Dave Bines Girls 
in new and intricate dance rou- 
tines, and the Three Miller Broth- 
ers billed as “Six Feet of Rhythm,” 
complete the stage bill. 
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Janet Gaynor-Henry Fonda in 
“The Farmer Takes a Wife" 
on Albee Screen 


Janet Gaynor and Henry Fonda 
arge a new romantic team in “The 
Farmer Takes a Wife,” now at the 
RKO Theatre. Fonda, who is a 
lewcomer, never having appeared 
before in a film production, has 
been identified with the speaking 
stage only, and registered a hit in 
the same’ character in the stage 
play that he essays in the picture. 

The film is a saga of the last 
hectic days on the grand old Erie, 
with its lure for the adventurous, 
its turbulent life for those who 
plied its boats and the romantic 
conflict between those who lived by 
it and on it and those for whom 
it was only a means to an end. 

Supporting Miss Gaynor and 
Henry Fonda are such well-known 
players as Charles Bickford, Slim 
Summerville, Roger Imhoff, Andy 
Devine, Jane Withers and Marga- 
ret Hamilton. 





“Chariemangne™ for the 
Cinema De Paris 


Starting Friday, August 238, the 
Cinema de Paris will present the 
American premiere showing of 
“Charlemagne” featuring Raimu, 
one of the foremost character act- 
ors of France, and Marie Glory. 
Others in the cast include Leon 
Belieres, Jean Dax, Gaston Jac- 
quet, Pierade and Lucien Baroux. 

“Charlemagne” was directed by 
Pierre Colombie and bears com- 
plete English dialogue titles. 


Double Feature Policy Con- 
tinues at Brooklyn Playhouse 


“Going Highbrow,” a smart com- 
edy with an all-star cast including 
three of the screen’s well-known 
comics, Guy Kibbee, Zasu Pitts and 
Edward Everett Horton, heads the 
double feature program this week 
at the Brooklyn Strand Theatre. 
The second feature is “Hard Rock 
Harrigan,” glorifying the hard 
rock tunnel heroes, starring 
George O’Brien. 

“Going Highbrow,” based on the 
play “Social Pirates” by Ralph 
Spence, centers about a_ bucolic 
Kansas farmer who suddenly rises 
to riches through the stock market 
and his wife who immediately goes 
highbrow and wants to crash into 
New York’s four hundred. 

“Hardy Rock Harrigan,” the sec- 
ond feature, deals with a feud be- 
tween a husky hard rock driller, 
portrayed by George O’Brien, and 
his tunnel boss, played by Fred 
Kohler. The men are engaged in 
drilling a tunnel through a moun- 
tainside, to complete a gigantic 
acqueduct project. The action oc- 
curs principally in a construction 
camp, deep within the interior of 
the tunnel, 

Supplementary the double fea- 
ture program are sealected shorts 
and news-reels, 





Filmdom’s New Romantic 
Pair 





Fonda 


Janet Gaynor and Henry 
in a scene from the talkie version 





of “The Farmer Takes a Wife,” 

the new film attraction at the 
RKO Albee 
Pennsylvania 

Harrisburg. — Local Harrisburg will 


hold a rummage sale in September, the 
date -being announced later. Anyone 
wishing to contribute anything toward 
this sale may bring his contribution 
either to the meeting Wednesday eve- 
nings at 7:30 at 604A Maclay St., Broth- 
erhood and Compensation. Bldg. or to 
the residences of the members of the 
committee in charge, Raymond Breach, 
644 Woodbine St.; Jacob Ommert and 
Comrade Carbough. All comrades are 


asked to give this their fullest co- 
operation. 
Wilkes-Barre.— The complete list of 


Socialist candidates for Luzerne County 
and City of Wilkes-Barre is as follows: 
Sheriff, Albert T, Heller of Plymouth; 
District Attorney, Israel Abeshouse of 
Luzerne; County Commissioners, Charles 
Shismer, Hazleton, and Nathan Williams, 
Wilkes-Barre, 

Recorder of Deeds, Andrew Sempa, 
Pittston; Register of Wills, Roy Ayers, 
Wilkes-Barre; County Treasurer, Samuel 
Littleton, Wilkes-Barre; Chas. 
Sunday, Wilkes-Barre; County Surveyor, 
Eugene Carrozza, Jenkur Township, 

City of Wilkes-Barre: Mayor, Amos 
H. Ayers; City Commissioners, Harry 
Eitel, Harold Bencroft; City Controller, 
Ludwig Karl; City Treasurer, Ernest 
Carey; School Director, William H. Sor- 
bers, William Pugh, Robert R. Skelton. 


New Jersey 


Coroner, 








New "March of Time" at 
RKO Theatres 


Starting this Saturday, the lat-| 
est release of “The March of | 
Time,” dramatizing news-worthy | 
events will be added to the screen |‘ 
shows of the RKO Kenmore, Pros- | 
pect, Madison, Richmond Hill, | 
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ON THE STAGE: “RE- | 
PRISE,” a parade of 
divertisements in seven 
scenes, produced 
by Leonidoff. — 
Symphony Or-/| 
chestra direction 
of Maurice Baron 


| Cirele, 


fon 
| Sunday, 


Flushing, and Alden Theatre, Ja-| 2: 


} been nominated 


|} sioner of Public Welfare, 


Passaic.—Branch 1 will meet Friday, 
Aug. 23, at 8:30 p.m., at the Workmen’s 
50 Howe Ave. 

Branches of Passaic County and near- 
by comrades enjoyed their annual picnic 
the farm of Garrett DeYoung, on 
Aug, 18. Dr, William Bohn and 


George H. Goebel were the guest 


speakers. 


, Nominating petitions for a full So- 
alist Party slate in Passaic County 
eleetinns are now being signed up. 


New York State 


_Binghampton. — Friday evening, Aug. 

our party will hold an open air 
meeting in South Side Park, Bingham- 
ton, with Merle A. Wilson, organizer of 
| Local Broome County, and George Schei- 
| tinger of Endicott making the addresses. 

Candidates for the fall elections have 
as follows: Assembly, 


}ist A.D., Merle A, Wilson; 2nd A.D., 
Earle B. LeSher; Mayor of Binghamton, 
Louis M. Atwater; Members of Council, 
Burton T. Wilson, Wallace B,. Ingalls 
and James Alderson; Supervisors, John 
} Alderson, James D. Carver, Russell J. 
| Gallagher, Leland M. Bennett, Franz A, 
| Frank and Howard Robinson; Commis- 


George Schei- 
tinger. 

The canvassing committees have done 
very clfective work, getting new mem- 
bers, signers of candidates’ petitions, 
signers for the Workers’ Rights Amend- 
ment, and the Herndon Petition. Effec- 
tive work is being done by LeSher and 
Scheitinger in Endieott toward establish 
ing a branch there, with everything 
ready for real organization. A practical 
measure has been adoped by the local 
to raise its quota and will pay its share 
in the near future. 


THEATRE 
PARTIES 


Party Branches and sympa- 
thetic organizations are re- 
quested when planning theatre 
parties to do so through the 
Theatrical Department of THB 
NEW LEADER. Phone Algon- 
quin 4-4622 or write to Ber- 
nard Feinman, Manager, New 
Leader Theatrical Department, 
7 East 15th Street, New York. 
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Rages at Terre Haute Labor 





(Continued from Page One) 
lot of petty grievances and go on 
strike.” 

Here is an assumption that there 
has been no basis for strikes and 
yet he had already admitted that 
there were some “real grievances.” 

The whole statement is a tissue 
of false inferences, ignoring of 
grave economic conditions, insuf- 
ferable arrogance that one would 
expect from a paid spokesman of 
the manufacturers. 

Dr. White should be discharged 
by the responsible department at 
Washington that sent him here. 
His statement is an insult to every 
workingman and woman in Terre 
Haute. 


“Law and Order" Speaks 

A united front of real estate, banks 
uuited front of rea] estate, banks 
and industrial companies, known 
as the Vigo County Association for 
Law and Order, has made public 
‘its purposes and principles. Grow- 
ing out of the recent general strike, 
this capitalistic alliance publishes 
a statement in three columns in the 
local press and asks all citizens to 
sign a pledge which reads: 

“(1) I am unalterably opposed 
to violence and mob rule and be- 
lieve that such practices, regard- 
less of the cause which brings them 
about, should be stopped. 

“(2) I believe that every citizen 
should be protected from any 
activity which seeks by means of 
violence, coercion or intimidation 
to prevent him from peacefully 
going about his daily work.” 

The assumption back of this 
pledge is that unions and strikers 
favor violence. Workers of the 
city know very well that violence 


is a hopeless method of advancing 
their cause, but they also know 
that long endurance of injustice 
and repeated provocations by cor- 
poration agents often break down 
the restraint of workers. The im- 
portation of scabs by the Stamping 
Company, while thousands are idle 
and while the workers of the plant 
were striking for better conditions, 
is not a course ‘calculated to pro- 
mote peaceful. relations in industry. 

The hard-boiled gentlemen of 
“law and order” live in a phantom 
world of causeless actions, accord- 
ing to their statement. They nat- 
urally jgnore the social and eco- 
nomic backgrounds of the working 
people which make life one endless 
round of hardships and anxiety. 
What they are concerned with are 
factories, regardless of the wages 
paid and the hours worked. 

“Law and order” complains that 
Terre Haute has been advertised 
all over the country as a city 
“unable to guarantee to its citizens 
the right to a peaceful pursuit of 
their livelihood,” that the recent 
strike upheaval “makes it impos- 
sible for Terre Haute to secure 
new citizens and new industries.” 
Finally, since the general strike 
Terre Haute industries “have been 
besieged with invitations to remove 
to more peaceful communities.” 

That’s all. Not a word about the 
peace that goes with decent wages 
and hours, not a single humane 
consideration in the entire docu- 
ment. The dollar sign blazons 
throughout the statement, and any- 
thing that does not contribute to 
increase the dollars of this holy 
alliance of real estate, banks and 
industrial corporations isn’t worth 
a passing notice. 





American Bolsheviks 
Execute Flip-Flops 


(Continued from Page One) 


embrace of other labor groups, fol- 
lowed by a quick roll in which the 
latter are divested of their shirts. 

While the sporting character of 
the Communist congress has been 
its most noteworthy feature, it has 
not been without its-religious as- 
pects, a few of which I feel im- 
pelled to record. For instance, the 
interesting collaboration between 
Father Divine and Mr. Browder, in 
which the former:essays to be the 
spiritual, and the latter, the polit- 
ical, mentor of the American peo- 
ple, has been a touching inspiration 
to the proletariat’s vanguard as- 
sembled here, and has had the im- 
mediate effect of a united front 
proposal to the Catholic Churth in 
its trading of blows with Hitler. 
Foresees Pilgrimage to Rome 

Inasmuch as the time-worn pol- 
icy of the united-front-from-below 
has been abandoned in favor of a 
united-front-from-above, one may 
anticipate an early Bolshevik pil- 
grimage to the Vatican. 

The principal religious aspect, 
however, has been a_ pervasive 
spirit of penitence. True, the Com- 
munists demonstrate in a curious 
and indirect manner their sack- 
cloth-and-ashes mood—induced by 
the late theory of social-fascism, 
their libel of the Austrian Social, 
ists, the sad fate of dual unionism, 
and their description of the A. F. 
of L. as “open fascism”—but it 
exists nonetheless, and is nowhere 
more evident than in Gil Green’s 
announcement that good Commu- 
nists will henceforth be found in 
church. Complete conversion in so 
brief a period, however, is to be 
doubted, and it is this correspond- 
ent’s opinion that their churchly 
function will be akin to that of 
the Unitarians; namely, to deny 
the gospels from writhin rather 
than without the Temple. 

Still, as is the custom. of most 
professed Christians, it will be 
necessary for the Communists to 
conform outwardly at least to the 
Church traditions. The choice of 
appropriate slogans for the Lenten 
demonstrations, it may be imag- 
ined, will present the Agit-Prop 
bureau with many new and absorb- 
ing problems. 
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KINGS 


<= ela Branch meeting will be ery 


Monda Aug. 26, at 1719 Ave. P, at 8:30. 

16th f* D., Bensonhurst. — Open air 
meeting will be held Friday evening, 
Aug. 23, at Bay Parkway and 67th St. 


Henry Jager will speak. 

Special mening will take place 
day, Aug. 27, at 6618 Bay Parkway. 
Report of * Centr: ul Committee and Cam- 
paign Committee will be given. At a 
Joint campaign meeting recently held 
the following were elected to manage 
campaign: Samuel Gordon, Lillian Gor- 
don, Samuel Smilowitz. An intensive and 
extensive campaign is being planned 
with canvassing of enrolled voters, dis 
tribution of literature, indoor and out- 
door meetings, etc. 


Tues- 





California 


Stockton.—Twenty-six students 
northern Socialist Workers 
School voted this school at La Honda, 
August 4 to 10, as the most successful 
of three such schools held in California 
during the past year, 
Farmers, teachers in Labor Colleges, 
trade unionists, high school and college 
students, a recent arrival from the So- 
cialist movement in Germany all worked 
and studied together the basic principles 
of Socialism and organization problems. 
At the last session of the school it was 
announced that plans were being made 
to secure a larger place for the school 
next year, warranted by the increased 
enrollment in this year’s school. It was 
also announced that seminars will be 
conducted for comrades who are inter- 
ested in advanced study into Socialist 
theory, and a course in trade unionism 


at the 
Summer 





will be offered, 


Gas Magnates Market 
Queer Stock to Labor 


(Continued from Page One) 


to assign 10 per cent of their 
wages and salaries to the Secur- 
ities Company for which it issued 
50-year debenture bonds. The com- 
pany paid theworkers 8 per cent 
interest while they were in the sys- 
tem and 6 per cent if they left 
their jobs. There was no market 
for the bonds. 

It was pointed out’ that the 10 
per cent compulsory contribution 
from the employes was still charg- 
ed to the operating expense of the 
various companies merged in the 
Associated System, in addition to 
which the companies paid in $1 
for every $3 contributed by the 
employees. Under the scheme the 
company contributions were also 
charged to operating expenses. 

In regard to the “guarantee” 
statement in the circular, Senator 
Kleinfield said: 

“T think we ought to send this 
circular to the Attorney General 
of this State, because we have 
blue-sky laws sufficient to prevent 
such a swindle on the face of it. 
These employees have an idea that 
when they buy a bond for $100 
they are going to profit by the 
transaction of this welfare organi- 
zation. All they can possibly hope 
for could be a return of their prin- 
cipal plus interest at 8 per cent as 
long as they remain in the employ 
of the company.” 

Pointing out that if the Securi- 
ties Company make bad invest- 
ments, the employees might not 
even get their principal back, Sen- 
ator Kleinfield declared that if any 
over-the-counter brokers attempte: 
to sell securities on the same basis 
they would be arrested. He said 
the scheme was “a crime pure and 
simple,” 
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“VILLA ROMA” 


First Class Strictly Kosher Hotel 
SPRING VALLEY NEW YORK 
Telephone 941 P. O. Box 457 
One hour out by auto, also reached by 
buses leaving the Hotel Astor every hour 








Patronize our Comrade 


Fred Spitz, Inc. 
Florist 
74 SECOND AVENUE 


NEW YORK CITY 
Telephoae Dry Dock 4-0355, 468880 
Not connected with any other 
store in New York or Brooklyn 








Union to Strike in Neckwear 
Goods Industry 


(Continued from Page One) 
are using an out-of-town situation 
for their own advantage and the 
strike is certain to include shops 
in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Con- 
necticut, and Greater New York, 
including Long Island. 

Among the shops that will be 
closed in New York City are 185 
that are non-union in the sense 
that there is as yet no union agree- 
ment signed for them with the em- 
ployers. However, they have been 
organized although not yet recog~ 
nized and will join the strike. 

Outside of New York there are 
two important shop strikes in New 
Jersey in the worst of scab nests 

that have been formed by “run- 
aways” from New York. One is 
the Neckwear Specialty Co., a run- 
away to Pennsylvania four years 
ago. During the NRA period, this 
firm was fined $6,000 for chiseling 
and without paying the fine it 
moved to Passaic where it has been 
paying wages as low as $3 per 
week. If the firm paid the union 
wage paid in New York City the 
workers would get from $40 to 
$50 per week. This is a frightful 
examplé of the starvation wage 
which the “runaways” pay their 
wage slaves. 

The other runaway shop is the 
Continental Neckwear Co. of Ho- 
boken where 60 workers are strik- 
ing against similar conditions. One 
reason for the strikes in these two 
Jersey cities is that the’ bosses 
were firing active union people 
working in the shops. 

New York bosses seek to take 
advantage of the fearful low wages 
outside New York by insisting that 
the wages’ and hours’ standards of 
these slave pens justify lower 
standards in New York City. The 
outcome of the struggle is of vital 
importance to thousands of work- 
ers in the industry. 





MANHATTAN 
6th-8th A.D.—A joint meeting of the 
6th and 8th Branches and the Butcher 


Workers Branch will be held Monday, 
Aug. 26, at 9 p.m. at 95 Ave. B. Plans 
will be discussed for the campaign. The 
candidates will be present: Irving Nuss- 
baum, A. N. Weinberg, Joseph Belsky, 
Joseph Mandelson and August Claessens, 


BRONX 

Lower 8th A.D.—Meeting will be held 
Tuesday, Aug. 27, at Burnside Manor. 
Discussion by member of Bronx County 
Executive Committee on Bronx Labor 
Center situation. Gus Tyler will deliver 
last lecture of his series: “American 
Labor Movement of Today.’ Branch 
picnic to be held Sept. 15 to Dr. Silver- 
berg’s home in Peekskill. Make reserva- 
tions early. 








Phone, DRydock 4-8100 


DR. J. LUNENFELD 


Surgeon Dentist 


80 DELANCEY STREET 
Bet. Allen and Orchard Sts. 
New York 
2 


Office Hours: 
Daily 9 A.M. to 9 P.M. 
Friday 9 A.M. to 9 P.M. 
Sunday 9 A.M. to 7 P.M. 























RESTAURANTS 








We are serving a 50¢ Tabled’Hote 
LUNCHEON, 11:15 to 2:30 


BLUE PLATE with Bread, Butter 
and Coffee for 35¢—-DINNER, 50¢ 


AUNT CLEMMY’S 


40 East 9th Street, near Broadway 
Tel.: STuyvesant 9-1338 


Quiet and Inviting Surroundings 














GIUSTI'S SPAGHETTI INN 


4 & 5 Course LUNCHEON 40 & 50c¢ 
6 Course CHICKEN DINNER 60¢ 
Served all day 
Spaghetti - Dessert - Coffee 35¢ 
A la Carte All Day 

WINES and BEER SERVED 

49 WEST 16th STREET 
WAtkins 9-9177 New York City 





HALLS and LYCEUMS 








BROOKLYN 


LABOR LYCEUM 


949 Willoughby Ave, Broeklys 
Large and small hall suitable for all 
occasions and meetings at rea ie 


rentals, 
STAGG 2-3842 


Labor Temple**"*4,5/30a5 


Workmen’s Educational Association 
Free Library open from 1 to 10 .p m. 








Halls for Meetings. Entertainments 
and Balls. Tel. REgent 4-10058. 
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Exclusive Beauty Salons 
ELECTROLYSIS $1.00 per Treatment 
PERMANENT WAVING—ALL METHODS 
Largest and most exclusive in Bensonhurst 
Expert always at your service 


6704 BAY P’WAY 
BEasonhburst 6-10064, 9625 




















E. ROSE, Inc. 






2249 65th STREET 
BEachview 2-8346 
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group within the Socialist Party. .. 
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Salomon Schwartz, the author of 
this article, is little known to 
American readers but in Europe 
he is known as an outstanding 
Social Democrat who contributes 
to many Socialist papers and maga- 
zines. His work is based upon ex- 
tensive research and we are glad 
to introduce him to readers of The 
New Leader.—Editor. 


UXEM PLOYMENT continues 

to weigh heavily upon the 
working class. Although there 
has been a marked improvement 
in the general economic situation 
in all countries there has been no 
such improvement in employ- 
ment opportunities. Employment 
continues to lag very consider- 
ably behind recovery. For mil- 
lions of workers unemployment 
remains static, and the end of 
their misery is not yet. 

Among the millions of unem- 
ployed the proletarian and prole- 
tarianized youth occupies a special 
position. Many of these young peo- 
ple have never before worked for 
wages. Many of them have had 
only temporary jobs. They are op- 
pressed by a sense of hopelessness. 
There are no prospects before them. 
A whole generation is facing de- 


struction. It is impossible to exag-! marized form: 





YOUTH WITHOUT 


























More Than 5,000,000 Young People Without Work in Leading Indus- 
trial Countries Present Acute Problem Demanding Special 
Treatment—An Illuminating Statistical Analysis. 


:-: By Salomon Schwarz :-: 











gerate the tragic significance of 
the situation in its spiritual, social 
and political implications. 

Unemployment among the young 
presents a special problem within 
the general framework of an un- 
employment relief policy. To be 
sure, any policy for coping with 
the. unemployment problem as a 
whole touches vitally the partic- 
ular problem affecting the interests 
of jobless youth. But beyond any 
approach to the problem as a whole 
there are certain aspects of esSen- 
tial significance to the youth of 
the respective countries. For this 
reason we welcomed the initiative 
of the International Federation of 
Trade Unions and the Socialist 
Youth International in placing this 
problem on the agenda of the re- 
cent International Labor Confer- 
ence in Geneva. In this article we 
will examine the scope and char- 
acter of this social] evil. 

The International Labor Office 
estimated the total number of un- 
employed in all countries at the 
beginning of 1935 at 25 million. 
How large is the proportion of 
jobless youth in this total? Efforts 
to determine this proportion have 
been made in various countries in 
recent years. The results were 
presented in a table at the Geneva 
conference, given below in sum- 








Country 
Denmark 
Germany 
Finland 


Sweden 
Czechoslovakia 





TEUGAEY kscecsciscvesecs up to 24 
oS arr rs up to 24 
SWIGROTIANE 2.00 ccccccece up to 24 


The Proportion of Youths in 
the Unemployed Army 

The statistics refer to different 
periods, from 1930 to 1934. In re- 
cent months the situation has al- 
tered insofar as the proportion of 
unemployed under 25 years of age 
has been reduced, due to the gen- 
eral rise in the age of the popula- 
tion as a whole. According to sta- 
tistics, the birthrate decline during 
the period of the war made itself 
felt for the first time in the labor 
market during the period of 1931- 
35. The German Institute fir 
Konjunkturforschung had once un- 
dertaken to estimate the number 
of young people between the ages 
of 15 and 20 who would be avail- 
able in the German labor market 
over a certain period. The follow- 
ing estimates resulted (in mil- 
lions): 1929, 6.3; 1930, 6.2; 1931, 
5.8; 1982, 5.3; 1938, 4.6; 1934, 4; 
1935, 3.8; 1936, 4.1; 1937, 4.7; 1938, 
5.2. 

Total Is Over 5,000,000 

It was only in 1934-35 that the 
birthrate decline of the war period 
(1915-1919) made itself fully felt 
on the labor market, for only in 
these two years did the group of 
15 to 20 years of age begin to play 


a part in the problem. Those born | 


in 1919 had not yet attained the 


Percentage Among 


Time Males Females Total 
May 1933 27.9 28.1 28.1 
June 1933 23,4 36.7 26.1 
Oct. 1933 33.3 

1931 25.4 44.2 30.2 
1932 32.7 57.6 41.5 
1933 27 
Oct. 1933 27.8 
Nov. 1933 33.7 
July 1932 24.6 
Feb. 1933 22.8 
1930 42 
April 1930 27.6 
17 15 


July 1934 14 





|age of 15 in 1933, while those born 
in 1915 fall out of the group in 
1936. Calculated on the age basis 
of 14 to 20, however, the entire 
five-year war period makes itself 
felt in 1933 in the statistical study, 
and only with 1940 do the oldest 
of those born in the war period 
cease to play a part in the number 
of youths, as we understand them 
for the purposes in question. The 
figures of unemployed youths for 
1930 and 1932, and, in part, for 
1933, appear therefore somewhat 
exaggerated so far as estimates 
for 1935 are concerned. Today, 
the percentage of jobless youths, 
insofar as it is determined by the 
age scales of workers as a whole, 
must be somewhat lower than in 
most available statistics. The re- 
port of the International Labor 
Office appears to have ignored this 
fact in estimating the total of job- 
less youths in all countries at the 
beginning of 1935 at 6,000,000. A 
little over 5,000,000 would be a 
correct estimate—a_ tremendous 
enough figure. 

To be sure, the shifts in the 
age groups of labor are not the 
only factor determining the per- 
centage of youths among the un- 
employed. Yet, the general num- 
ber of unemployed appears to be 


but slightly affected by such fac 
tors. It must be mentioned, how 
ever, that the rationalization o 











places to a greater 





production has given rise in manj 
demand for 


- | young workers. Particularly acute 
- | is this phenomenon in Japan, where 
f| industry has been passing through 





ly ignored: the demand for labor |to be in sight. 


under 20 years of age reached 19.5 


rationalization have been complete-;no end of this development appears 


Some Ameliorative Measures 













ber of young workers employed in ~ 
production as a means of ameliorat- 
ing the unemployment problem. 
Measures to this end have been 
taken in recent years in Germany 
(since 1933), Italy (since October 
1934), and Poland (since 1931). In 
Germany the process has been un- 
e dertaken by means of shifting 
young workers to agriculture and 
into labor camps, thus eliminating 
to some extent this particular la- 
' bor supply from direct. influence 
upon the labor market. In« Italy 
the policy is only in its beginning 
and we have no adequate data 
upon which to base judgment. In 
Poland, the measures in question 
appear to have reduced consider- 
ably the number of youths em- 
ployed in industry. This is appar- 
ent from statistics covering the 
Polish finished products industries 
employing youths under 18, the 
number of such workers being 6 
per cent of the total workers em- 
ployed in 1931 as against 5.1 per 
cent in 1933 and 2.2 per cent in 
1934. 

The general picture of unem- 
ployment among young people is 
only relatively improved by these 
measures, however. The shifts in 
the age structure of labor as a 
whole continue, as before, to be 
the determining factor in unem- 
ployment as affecting youth. 

The changes in the age structure 
of labor have recently begun to 
exert an important influence with- 
in the youth element. The young- 
est of this element (14 to 15 years 
of age) have until recently eon- 
stituted a small minority in the 
* labor market. Since 1934 there has 
been a marked increase in thig re- 
spect. These youngsters are hbe- 
ginning to compete more dras- 
tically with older youths. Partic- 
ularly frequent have been com- 
plaints on this score from Eng- 
land. This has led to widespread 
and increasing demands for the 
lengthening of the school age, a 
subject which occupied a promi- 
nent place at the Geneva .confer- 
ence. In some countries the prob- 
lem has been attacked in a prae- 
tical manner and with vigor. In 
others it is the subject of serious 
study and discussion. 

The International Labor Office 
* is now taking the lead in an in- 
tensive scientific study of the whole 
problem. Foremost in any program 
of action must be ameliopation;~ ~~ 
spiritual and material, of the con- 
ditions under which millions of 
young workers find themselves, 
measures designed to help them 
utilize their involuntary leisure in 
ways constructive and profitable, 
} and imprevement in general educa- 
tion and vocational training with 
an eye to facilitating such oceupa- 
tional readjustments as may. prove 
possible within existing limits and 
in harmony with the problem pre- 
sented by the unemployment sit- 
uation as a whole. 

But this is an aspect of the 


The 
towering 
civilization 
which Labor 
has built 
finds 
millions 
who helped 
build it 
in its 
shadows 

as 
jobless 


starvelings. 


Some day 
Labor 
will 
know its 
power 
and own 
what Labor 
has built. 














exercises dominant influence over 








PROPERTY 2iy rave 


A Consideration of the Tactics of Violence 
and Dictatorship Raised by Communists 
Throughout the World. 





| press, 


education and organized religion. 
What chance, therefore, do ad- 


have in the face of this opposi- 
j tion? If we say, “no chance,” then 
we might as well eat, drink and be 
merry for the deluge will soon 
overwhelm us. If we think there is 
la chance, then we must answer 
| these questions: which strategy of 
i revolution is most likely to suc- 








ECAUSE of uncertainty in some 
quarters as to the meaning of the 
declaration of principles adopted 
at the last national convention of 
the party, and because of the ac- 
tivities of a group within the party 


calling itself the Revolutionary 
Policy Committee, the National 
Executive Committee of the So- 


cjalist Party at its meeting in 
Boston in December adopted the 
following statement: “The ac- 
ceptance by a group of party mem- 
bers of doctrines which include the 
theory of armed insurrection as a 
proper Socialist method of achiev- 
ing Socialist aims is viewed by the 
National Executive Committee as 
a dangerous departure from So- 
ciajist principles and tactics. It 
leads the workers into unnecessary 


dangers, exposes the Socialist 
movement to the intrigues of 
agents provocateurs, diverts the 


workers from the work of organ- 


ization and education as the basic { 


means of obtaining power, and 
commits the Socialist Party to the 
wse of methods that will delay, in- 


evead of hastening—the triumph] from vested interests? Emphatic- 
of Socialist ideals. We hold that]ally yes, although the odds are 
such doctrines are not only in con-{| heavily against us. Capitalism 
flict with the position of the So-| from. now on will be confronted 


cialist Party, but are subversive 
of its aims and purposes.” 
A Critique of Communist 
Strategy 
When five members were ex- 
pelled from the Socialist Party in 
Buffalo because of the advocacy of 


the . doctrine condemned in the 
above statement, the Daily Worker, }less destructive on the frontier 
official organ of the Communist]|than in the city. Maldistribution 


Party, said editorially: “Five mem- 
bers have been expelled from the 
Socialist Party in Buffalo on the 
ground that they belonged to the 
Revolutionary Policy Committee, a 


and more intense 
money, side by side with tragic 


The special ‘crime’ of the five... 
was their alleged belief in the 


congestion of 


dictatorship of the proletariat and 
in ‘armed insurrection’ against 
capitalism. .. The question is now, 
where are the expelled members 
going? An earnest examination 
of their position should convince 
the expelled members that a thor- 
ough-going revolutionary fight can 
be waged only under the banner 
of Communism. The Buffalo de- 
cision only proves how vital is the 
building of a united front of all 
workers, Socialist and Communist, 
on a position of class struggle for 
the needs of the workers, and 
against the menace of imperialist 
war and fascist reaction.” Let the 
reader note carefully that members 
expelled from the Socialist Party 
for sanctioning armed insurrection 
were extended a welcome by the 
Communist Party. 
Decline of Capitalism 

Is there any chance that a pro- 
gram of pacific socialization can 
be carried through successfully in 
the face of ruthless opposition 


with Tess and less favorable condi- 
tions for its functioning. Economic 
individualism is best adapted to 
pioneer conditions, at a time of ex- 
panding production, when popula- 
tion is increasing rapidly. The 
profit motive and the competitive 
struggle are more productive and 


of income becomes more devastat- 
ing with increasing complexity and 
interdependence. The consolidation 
of financial and industria] power 


lack of purchasing power on the 
part of the masses. The 
quent progressive disintegration of 
capitalism is the strongest asset 
of the movement for revolutionary 
change. Without this diminished 
ability of individualism to provide 
adequately for the needs of the 
people, there would be less chance 
of bringing about radical] changes, 

The power of the owning class 
will be restricted not only by the 
diminshing effectiveness of capi 
talism, but also by the growing 
strength of organized labor, organ- 





ized consumers and_ organized 
voters. National unions embracing 
a considerable proportion of the 
workers in a given industry are 
able to exert terrific power in the 


determination of the relative levels 








of wages, dividends and 

To the degree that org 

is strong, tne power oft owners 
decreased. Likewise, a powerful! 
consumers cooperative movement 
helps t¢ maintain an equitabl 
balance between pi and profits 
and thereby decreases 

of owners and invest 

extent that a political 

upon socializatior 














a substantial 

voters, it will be al 

the powers of governn 

inishing the power of ownership 
There is no doubt that if the 

workers, consumers and voters can 

be organiz 1 on iff nt] 

powerf n be »f 

adequate program t 





yn n 


evolu 4 Call } 
But how is 





in the hands of a small section of 





the people leads inevitably to more 


ally. this triple organ- 
ization to be brought about in the 
face of terrific and ruthless op- 
position from vested 


The owning class controls the 


conse- 





interests ? position. 


ceed? And whieh cone is mest con- 
istent with the ends sought? 
Odds To Be Faced 
Pronounced eniphasis should be 
placed upon the fact that non-war- 
like revolutionists do not face as 
revolutionists 


heavy odds as do 
who are preparing to seize power 
through civil war. The latter ean- 
not succeed unless they change the 
f vast numbers of workers 
forge 
mightier 
the owning 
to succeed in 
unrelenting opposition 
? Is their 


minds of va 
and until they 
instruments of 
than those 
|class. How 
| the 2 
lo ra 
ifrom vested 
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are 


able to 
power 





wielded by 
are they 


int sat 
interests 


























AM a child of nature, made in the image of my 

God. I am a brother of mankind, with the same 
human feelings, the same desires, of the same 
mould, 

I have built mansions, that others may abide in 
them, I have spanned rivers, made possible the 
weaving of cloth to be turned into garments,—aye, 
I too have made the garments. 

I have dug the natural ore from the earth, trans- 
formed it into the mighty machine, which I am not 
permitted to operate, 

I have made it possible to have the necessities, 
as wel] as the luxuries cf life at the market place, 
where those who have the coin of the realm may 
barter for them, 

I, who have fashioned the machine of our modern 
industrial life, and made it possible for all mankind 
to enjoy life to the uttermost, am now denied the 
right to participate in the results of my labor. I, 
a free man, not a slave or a serf, am well 
off as was the slave or the one bound to the manor 
of the Feudal Lord. 


not as 








that of pacific re- 








vo The evidence from 
| itries is cumulatively 
, In no nation where 
conditions are at all comparable 
| wit 1 those existing in the United 
1s s have violent revolutionists 


able to win enough support 
» power, and in no coun- 


|try, except in Soviet Russia where 


risons are utterly mislead- 

g es there seem to be any 
! ibility that within the meas- | 
ul e future owning class be 






|expropriated by violence. T 
rati even if valid, does not, 








I am free to seek employment, I am free to sell 
my labor power when and where I can find a pur- 
chaser. I am free to tramp the streets, seeking here 
and there another freeman, who may have use for 
my) services, 

I have free access to the public roads, the public 
seats in a park, the public library, and the public 
buildings. 

I am a freeman, but without employment to en- 
able me to secure those things which make pos- 
sible for the body to be robust. 

I, made in the image of my God, am denied the 


ren the Southern share- 
to use my labor power 


rights which the mules of 
croppers enjoy, i. e., the ri 








prove that non-violent 
ill succeed. I am mere- 
ntion to the fact that 

no obligation to ab- 
rategy of non-warlike 
because the odds against 
If the superior | 
joyed by devotees of 














> heavy. 






into impotence, then, of course, no 

y of revolution can succeed. 
sant reforms and re- | 
history have been 
| wrought in the face of terrific op- 


(Continued next week) 











in order to provide the food, clothing, shelter and 
fuel so necessary for the upkeep of myself, my 
family and my home. 

I live by work. The ground I once worked does 
not belong to me. The tools I e used are not 
mine. I worked with the propert fF my boss. (He 
is not my master, but my boss, for am I not a free 
man?) 

The only thing I own my labor power, which 
| I must exchange for m) it to life, liberty and 
the pursuit of pursued happiness 
so long, that fagged out.) 

I stand before t gate, excavations and 
rising buildings, begging for a job. 


break of day to scan the “Men 


the 
Wanted” columns of the morning papers, fresh from 


I arise at 


the press. I hasten to the place that wants the 


A Rhapsody on the Unemployed 


By Clarence H. Taylor : 


high pressure rationalization and] per cent of available jobs in 1930, On the other hand, some coun-| problem outside the immediate 
where the social consequences of | 23.3 in 1931, and 28.7 in 1982. And / tries are trying to reduce the num-| scope of this article. 
the radio, the movies, and =" 











ie 
man or men, and I see others who have arrived 
before me, some going dejectedly away, who tell 
me that the job has been filled or ”I am too old,” 
I retrace my steps. I seek hither and thither for 
the opportunity (which we are told is everybody’s) 
to barter my services for the price of my main- 
tenance, and yet I am unemployed. 

My savings are gone, I am threatened with evic- 
tion, my cupboard is bare, my credit is no mo 
What am I to do? a 

Which shall it be:—starving in the midst~ of 
plenty, begging, or stealing? ; 

If I starve, I am a fool. 

If I beg, I am a panhandler. 

If I steal, I am a criminal. 

I have my choice of these three, for am I not 
a free man? 

The slaves and serfs of old never walked the 
pavements, on an empty stomach, in search of a job. 
As poor and exploited as they were, they never went 
hungry, without a place to lay their nead or worried 
by the thought of being without a job. Work or no 
work, they, were housed, fed and clothed by their 
masters. The Lord of the manor, and even -the 
beasts of burden—such as horses, oxen and asses— 
were and are, sheltered by their owners in times of 
idleness. But I, made in the image of God, I the 
sovereign voting king (in the currency of politi- 
cians), I the free-born independent citizen of this 
great republic (according to the school books) am 
not even owned. I am mine. The flesh, the blood, 
the bones, and the muscles of my body are mine. 
The skill of my fingers, the product of my brajn, 
do not belong to another, but are mine alone. 

I am an unowned free man—I wear no man’s 
collar. But I am barred from the plants which I 
have erected, from the goods I have produced, the 
railroads I have built, the shafts I have sunk,—for 
these things are capital—Private Capital. 

Some day, a society which is truly social, will 
elevate Labor even above the dignity of horses, 
mules, oxen and machinery. Some day a really 
civilized “civilization” will arige, wherein Labor will 
receive the full value of its toil. However, until 
that day comes, what does talk about the Father- 
hood of God or the Brotherhood of Man really 
mean? Until that day comes, what does high- 
sounding phrases concerning equality, sovereign 
voting kings or “free” men really mean? 

WHAT KIND OF “BROTHERS” ARE THEY, 
WHO WILL NOT BEAR EACH OTHER'S BUR- 

DENS? 
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i ty +H °o use — 
wt these two articles The 


New Leader begins a series , 
New Buildings, Great Dining Hall, Drama, Music,|| °°" .""".""°° || Tamiment Institute, Sandyville, Mailly Hall, Hill- _f 
Bathing, Lectures, Make Garment Workers which the Labor and Socialist 1] agit Memorial Grove and Other Features Make 


movement has built up in New 
York City for many decades. 
agit Leading Center of Its Kind soni 7 hg aera mga _ This Camp an Inspiring Summer Center - 
e a history of forty and fifty 
world was a symbol of an emanci-|{ years and each has a story of |] By William M. Feigenbaum 
pation that meant even more to |] struggle and sacrifice that is a 
his tortured people than for th eee ct ER TURNING ‘aint: Tami 
rest of the Bh ‘iia ‘he |] worth telling. These institutions Rett RNING to Camp Tami- 
United is the summer home of |{ S¢t¥ing the working class have ment, I was having a pleas- 
the International Ladies’ Garment |} Deen knitted together in more J} ant time chatting with comrades, 
Workers’ Union. That great union |} OF Jess fraternal cooperation. || looking over the iovely establish- 
established the summer camp for|{ Some of them in their initial [} ment located so beautifully at the 
its members and other members of || Stages were built out of pen- f] cide of the lake, when I strolled 
the working class. It is a beauti-|{ Mes nickels and dimes that |} in. the Hillquit Memorial Grove. 
ful place, and it would take far|{ Could be ill spared by impov-]/ |)... the first time I had seen 
more space than is here available agg ow ageige on that memorial, and I instantly 
: : s a ibera- phe 5 Te teh 3" 
merely to list the various attrac-|} fF the cause of human noted a difference, a change in 


tions at the disposal of those who|] tion inspired them to give. a eas : ‘ 
come here. The great International|| Thousands of unknown heroes the very atmosphere. 


is not interested in making money|} Of the class struggle whose Everywhere comraces were gay 
out of Unity; it is part of their early sacrifices made these in- || and happy, laughing and playing. 






































| better, a more significant Institute 
| next summer, and every summer 
“poten There stood Socialist 






spokesmen and leaders of the labor 

movement, and there sat hundreds 

of workers, discussing the prob- > 
lems the world is facing in its 

hours of travail. There, presided 

over by the smiling countenance 

of Morris Hillquit in everlasting 

bronze, come and wil] continue to P 
come thousands to think their way 

through the barriers to a workers’ 

world, a Socialist world. 

- In that Grove, it is expected, 

' | trade union and Socialist organiza- 

tions will also plant memorial 


oe. was Italian Day when I came 

to Unity House last Sunday. 
; A lovely late summer day, a 
‘briskness in the air despite the 
feadful heat in the big city, 
ndreds of happy men and 
omen in costumes of startling | 
Ormality roaming all over the 
§ created a charming at- 
ere of happiness and 
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* Over a big building flew a red 
flag with the one word UNITY; 












meer were poe gpa 8 conception of the function of the| | stitutions possible have passed }| The bathing beach of the lake was trees, 
movement to make the visitor real- Labor movement, to place at the} } on. It is fitting that our read- || crowded with men and women, all i 8 Tamiment has many things to 
ize that here were his own people. disposal of the workers the very|] rs should know the monuments ,j} the boats were out and laughter] _ | be proud of, but most of all it has 
‘A year ago the main building best there is in the world. Not in|] they helped to build. To the ex- }] filled the air. I caught Adolph} ©: this: out of their poverty and in- 
was an old summer club house a spirit of condescension, not in|} tent that the workers acquire a || Held swinging a golf club at an i ; [experience in the ways of business 
made over as a sort of hotel head. an arrogant spirit of taking, but|]} Vivid knowledge of labor strug- }]| inoffensive ball, but he hastened ie fy the comrades who conduct the 
rters for the half-camp half- in the revolutionary spirit that|| sles and achievements of the }| to say that the hole he was aiming Bertha H. Mailey Rand Schoo] created something in 

tel resort; but late in the season nothing is too good for the work-|} past will they become conscious f/ at was marked with a red flag. Directie of Catab Tamiment the wilderness. When surveyors Py 
“ ing class that created the wealth|} of their duties in the present. |]“We must keep our revolutionary Pp first came to the 2,000-acre tract 





- it burned down, together with 
Some of the other buildings, and 





The living monuments that sur- }] integrity,” he said, “even when we | ance and they were deeply moved. some fifteen years ago there were 
vive have been inherited by the |] play golf.” Laughter, happiness,| Hillquit’s words, signed with a|qeer and other animals in the 





of the world this place has been 

















































































‘ er developed for the labor movement. Rise ‘ : 
aed haiead igh ger 0 oo Pi Fa. EE ee present generation. Let us on- gaiety everywhere .... until I facsimile of be rae signs- woods. Today there is a little par- 
new buildings that almost literally great leader of the German work- pag f ee eee See epee ie te fe. Save. ea ok NM a pot OP yi adise, created by cooperation and a 
took away the breath of the visitor J. Halpern, Manager Unity House |ing class, once said, “Workers, in- Editor. short wee. A. dideeuh. simo- | SP as al ye by vcialis scop. [Loving toil; on eee = a> 
ij j g , 0 said, rs, in sphere. It can best be described as | popular course of a Socialist prop-| 04)’. operations go to the work 
r reverent and quiet. Voices dropped | agandist, I am entirely at peace} of the Rand School. To date close 
to a low hush; a few comrades ly- | With myself. I have nothing to re-}+, 100,000 has been given to that ‘ 
ing on benches beneath the trees | gret, nothing to apologize for. To} in yortant work from that source. : 
were talking in lowered voices,|me, the Socialist movement with} Phe Hillquit Grove is one me- P, 
There was something about the|comradeship and struggles, its} .o»ja]- Sandvville is another one. Fi 
place that induced and invited | hopes and disappointments, its vic- | 7... the well-loved Comrade Alex- 
peace and calm. tories and defeats has been the ander Hay ’ ; 
For there you feel the presence | best that life has had to offer.” Haverhill, Mass. — presided over : 
of the great soul who once walked| And above are the well-loved|tne creation of the community of ; 


among us and whose spirit and in- features of Morris Hillquit in that log bungalows and other structures 
spiration will live so long as men | gentle, affectionate, quizzical smile | jon the idea was new, and Sandy- 
and women love liberty and fight that we all knew so well, and ville is named for him. 
for justice. round about the trees and the ae iol ’ 
The Grove is the work of Ben| flowing waters of the spring, and], Tamiment = er adult sap 
Josephson, who is right-hand man | above the sunshine. Walking slow- | ‘"@" !S, men and a ee there 
to Bertha H. Mailly in conducting | ly away I felt refreshed in spirit. for wei ecknee But comrades 
the camp. Comrade Josephson, And there you have something with families may find accomoda- 
who was a millinery worker and|of what is back of Tamiment. It tions for themselves and their chil- 
active in his union before he took|is a good camp, a fine camp, a dren in a aA of fiity nest little 
up his work in the camp, had a| beautiful camp, with all the trim- houses, also built of logs hewn in 
deep admiration and affection for the virgin forest. And that is 
Morris Hillquit, and when he was Sandyville. And here there is a 
taken from among us he dreamed charming children s school, and 
of an appropriate memorial. This =e the children of the comrades 4 
is the memorial, and standing be- play, and learn to use their hands, 
neath the trees and in the presence and how to swim, and to acquire 
of the wonderfully life-like bust by health and strength. 
the noted sculptur Konikoff; one At the Social Hall—named Mail- 
feels that here, at-least, a great ly Hall for Bertha H. Mailly who F 
soul has been properly honored. presides over the Camp—there is 
The Grove is a natural amphi- a sun deck, as comfortable as the 
theatre, in which a thousand peo- leck of a ship. Below is the hall 
ple can listen to lectures at the where performances of  profes- 
sessions of the Tamiment Institute sional caliber are given every 
that began with such marked suc- night. There is also a bar and tav- 
cess thissummer. There isa fount- ern for those who thirst. To the 
ain of natural spring water, and rear are the tennis and the golf 
in the center the bust mounted on grounds. And in front the lake, 
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= SS rough stones—strong, virile, rug- et with a wide vista of trees and hills, 
" p . ae zed, growing out of the materials B. Josephson as beautiful and grateful a sight 
Th , s - New . ‘ bed, & £ lals . 7 = = : a eauti an grate i a sigt 
‘ ; ne sana — court at the New Unity House of Nature itself—so like Morris | Assistant Director Camp Tamiment] as can well be imagined. 
Who had known only the old Unity.|lad and his lovely bride had been|crease your wants!” And that is| ® Hillquit himself. mings. But it is more than that; And one feels a sense of pride 
: ‘In the center is the main build-|the center of a celebration few|the spirit back of Unity. = On a bronze tablet on the base|it is dedicated to an ideal, and|that our movement has been able 
ing; a lounge, a writing room and| young couples can hope for. While I stood in the great din- elow: are the concluding words of the] that ideal finds physical expression | to achieve such an establishment. 
an office in the most up-to-date At a prominent table sat a group| jing‘ hall, listening to fine music Beauty contest at the deeply moving speech Comrade]in the Hillquit Memorial Grove. It was made by our comrades, and 
modernistic style, with the guests] o¢ Negroes—the cast of the greatjand seeing so many hundreds of magnificent lake of Camp Hillquit delivered at the New York It was in that Grove that the]it is as much a part of our move- # 
—all ‘working-class people—loung-| play “The Green Pastures,” who working people enjoying life to Tamiment State convention in Utica in 1932.] sessions of the Tamiment Institute] ment as is the Rand School or the $ 
ing and laughing, chatting and were to give a performance that}the full, as I wandered over the e Every one who heard those words| were held two months ago; it is] party organization itself. Our } 
reading as though they felt that grounds and saw the tennis courts felt that it was a historic utter- ‘in that Grove that will see an even! movement may well be proud of it! : 
the place was all their own : : . \. , ‘ ‘ » ‘ 
and the fine lake, the open-air F i? . Cc es Et ry 
as, indeed, it is. It was dinne1 ; ‘it ge . y pee i 5 
theatre where the finest in music é 
time, and the Italian motif pre- : - oe 
and theatrical art and lectures are 
Wailed. Luigi Antonini, dynamic : a 
given freely to the guests, as I 
First Vice-President. of the Inter- fistened to Morris Meviktell of his 
Hational Ladies’ Garment Work- hae gg Rings gt ade: 4 
ideals in building up the cultural © £ 


rs’ Union, was there with a big 
delegation of Italian officials of the 
inion. The dinner orchestra played 

lian music; there was a fine 
Singer who sank Italian songs— 
“Vesti la Giubba” and other favor- 
ites—and the guests were beside 
themselves with enthusiasm. 

The waiters wore Italian cos- 
tumes—even Morris Novik wore 
fringes on his white suit, and 
Italian colors at-his neck. 

The dining room, a huge domed 


side of the entertainment at Unity 
my mind went back into the ter- 
rible past, into the history of the 
garment workers. 

Sweated, robbed, outraged; the 
most miserably exploited section of 
the working class in the big cities. 
in my mind’s eye I saw the ®hops 
the workers used to be compelled 
to endure, the insults and the phy- 
sical and the moral dangers to 
which the men and women, and the 
young girls, were exposed. 























































































reom open at three sides to the} | ! . 
gorgeous views, is one of the finest, I thought back to the great Up- ; 
One of the most beautiful I have M. Novick rising of the Thirty Thousand, the 
seen in any country resort, and the] Assistant Manager Unity House | terrible and glorious strike of 1909 
Italian dinner was a delight. There : and 1910 when the sweat-shop 
were close to a thousand people} night. It was interesting to watch! slaves went out. of the shops and 
there, and every one seemed to be} Charles Wood, “De Lawd” since] refused to go back until they had 4 ¢ 
genuinely happy. the passing of the saintly Richard|/a union. I thought back to the 
There even was a _ wedding/B. Harrison, stand with reverent| days of picketing and insult and 
party; the son of Jacob Halpern,} mien watching the scene. For in| outrage at the hands of the bosses, 
vice-president of the International|that picture of happiness and|the public, the police and the 
and manager of Unity, had been| gaiety of workers who are fight- | courts, and of the superhuman y 
married the night before, and the! ing to win for themselves a better’ courage of those girls to win their q 
' tl : = es H 
i —_ . ee ‘ _—$ eee 2 
battle. go as soon as new buildings are{resort. There is the usual ‘hilarity, working people, and that is why : 
And the great Cloakmakers’ | erected.) the usual gaiety, the usual good- we are so partial to these groups 
Strike of 1910, with which the I could not escape the feeling} natured fun. But there are also} here.” And so the Pine Grove The- 
name of Meyer London will for-|that I was in a college dormitory.| things for the serious-minded (and]atre is an important spot on the 
ever be associated; and the Tri-|The building is air-conditioned,|that means nearly everyone who| theatrical map. 
angle Fire with its 147 charred] which means much in a summer|/ goes to Unity). Out of the tenements and the 
victims, that dramatized the haz-| place. Every room has.a shower, Merely to list the various attrac- | SWeatshops; from the picket line 
ards under which the exploited and the general atmosphére is as ttone that pete to Unity pein of the industrial struggle and the 
workers toiled. far from the usual summer resort] , rather useless performance, for] Ditterness and ugliness of modern 
I thought of the day-by-day] as the ideals of a great union are has po Sr pas gy te ig ry existence in Capitalism... . into 
struggle led by such labor heroes} from those of the ordinary sum- ~— pa a yrs. sd oo - the sunshine and beauty, the com- 
as Schlesinger and Sigman and| mer resort proprietor. wit! ping Tin md yyy < fort and the culture, “the gaiety 
Zaroff, and the countless nameless The architect Lescaze is also re- this Bh onal ela age aikeae on and the gladness of Unity—that is f 
workers who saw a vision of a]|sponsible for the whole conception she bint gee in Pditgy annie ae 6d long, long step. There is a vision \ ‘ 
better world, who battled with|of the grounds. As Morris Novik — ee a. ee the in the very concept of Unity, a 
bosses and scabs and thugs and the| explained, the conception is of a = Aednggy nee — — vision that should be back of the 
forces of government so that some| European vacation resort, rathe “td Oe Gee laggy Ming once minds of every trade union worker } 
one, some time, would enjoy the}/than conventional] American. alee. mo + calgon Bwyd Pit” in the land. And this is it. 
| life they had been so cruelly de- Everywhere there are vistas; from nate “Porgy” andi -. i pine pi a We have created everything. We s | : 
nied. the dining room there is a view gy ig ie eh have made in the wilderness and 4 
And then... Unity! of the beautiful Pocono mountains. o> ee ee ee the jungle a civilization that offers 4 
I went through a dormitory}|and the lake, in which bathing, For as Novik said to me, “We] beauty and happiness to mankind. i é 
erected the past year, one of the| boating and aquatic tournaments] feel that the workers are entitled] We have not yet created a social 4 
crear of buildings built by the] are held, is now in full view. Fu-|to the best there is in the world.| system in which we who made en- 
i guished architect, William|ture building will follow the plan] Things are. sti in dr joy what we have made. BUT WE 17 
E. ance Almost hidden by]of leaving wide vistas. Groups are find themselves.}] ARE WORKING SO THAT IN : 
trees, this fine brick building is But the management jis not con-| New ideas are being presented] DAYS TO COME THB WORK- 7 
only two stories high, and there| tent merely to set good food before| everywhere. We feel that thinking] ERS WILL ENJOY HE WORLD : 
; will be many others, (The light] guests in a fine dining room, There] people struggling to find new ways| THEY HAVE MADE: AND THIS 
‘ oy |and airy wooden buildings of the}is the cultural end that plays so|for-art and for literature should} IS A FORETASTE OF THAT 
A view of the lake at Unity House past are still in use, but they will] important a role in the life of the! find their encouragement among | WORLD! 
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Celebration at 





Camp Hofnung 





AMP HOFNUNG Penn. — “So- 

cialist Day,” celebrated by 
Philadelphia at this fine summer 
camp of the Workmen’s Circle last 
Sunday, was enjoyed by young and 
old Socialists with a crowd esti- 
mated at 600 present. Every branch 
in the city was represented by 
members and many trade unions 
sent official representatievs. The 
visitors came by bus, trucks and 
automobiles. 

The speakers at the afternoon 
mass meeting were the Socialist 
candidate for Mayor of Philadel- 
phia, Dr. Mazer; August Claessens 
of New York, Dr. Jesse Holmes of 
Swarthmore College, Dr. George 
Hartman, Socialist candidate for 
Judge of the Supreme Court of 
Pennsylvania; Sarah Limbach, 
State Secretary; James Oneal 
editer of The New Leader, and 
Simon Libros of Philadelphia who 
presided. 

Dr. Hartman spoke of the need 
of constitutional changes in the 
state and of a trick which the Re- 
publican members of the legis- 
laturé pulled off in fixing the sen- 
atorial districts as the unit for 
representation in the constitutional 
convention. Dr. Mazer made an 
interesting speech on the socializa- 
tion of medicine and August Claes- 
sens delivered an unusually effect- 
ive organization speech, incident- 
ally taking a collection of about 
$60 for the Philadelphia campaign. 


Dr. Holmes gave an informative 
talk on the subsistence homesteads 
in West Virginia and the Tennes- 
sée Valley project which he recent- 
ly visited, and Sarah Limbach em- 
phasized the need of sound educa- 
tion and organization in building 
the party. 

James Oneal, the last speaker, 
spoke on the necessity of elemen- 
tary propaganda to reach the 
ence as a travelling soap boxer 
years ago, stating that none of the 
millions of workers had the slight- 
est interest in the ideas that had 
divided, the party in recent months. 
The celebration which started at 4 
p. m. did not end till after 7, the 
audience staying until chairman 
Libros announced adjournment. 

Allegheny County Picnic 

PITTSBURGH. The - five 
branches in the Allegheny Valley 
will hold a joint picnic at Jones 
Pleasure Grounds on Hulton Road 


near Milltown, Pa.—outside of 
Oakmont next Sunday, August 
25. 


The Oakmont Branch, Universal 
Branch, Homewood Branch, New 
Kensington Branch, and Tarentum 
Branch are inviting eevryone in- 
terested in Socialism in the Alle- 
gheny Valley to participate. Bring 
your basket and enjoy the sports, 
games and dancing. 

There will be refreshments of all 
kinds. Karl E. Paul, County Or- 
ganizer of the Socialist Party, will 
speak on “The Issues of the Day.” 








Political Action in Hands 
Of Members to Decide 





(Continued from Page One) 
they are not interested in labor 
but in their own dogmatic, per 
verse purposes. They are the ene- 
mies of the labor movement and 
we propose to treat them as such.” 

On the question of industrial 
unionism, Mr. Green warned 
against taking “an extreme doc- 
trinaire point of view, which says 
‘you must do this or that’.” 

“In my opinion the two forms 
of organization, the craft and in- 
dustrial forms, will run parallel,” 
he said. “The workers themselves 
will determine the issue. Their 
state of mind and their needs will 
be the deciding factor.” 

“You cannot simpiy merge all 
workers into one standard unit,’ 
Mr. Green pointed ovt. “If you 
try to do that you will fail. The 
highly skilled will cry out for 
their own units, believing them to 
be more efficient in handling their 
particular problems. The unskilled 
and semi-skilled will take the op- 
posite view and will press for a 
more comprehensive organization. 
This has been our experience. 
More recently we tried to merge 
the moulders and foundry workers 
into one union ,and we found the 
foundry workers opposed. Of course, 
the continuing development of ma- 
chinery and consequent expansion 


of the unskilled and semi-skilled 
non-craft elements in labor wil) 
facilitate organization along indus- 
trial lines in harmony with experi- 
ence and necessity. On this, as on 
other questions, we cannot and we 
must not be dogmatic. The evolu- 
tion of American labor and it: 
forms of organization will con- 
tinue. Our problem is to be alive 
to new developments and act ac- 
cordingly. The past few years have 
constituted a period of great stres: 
and suffering for millions of work- 
ers, but they have been also : 
period of encouraging growth. La 
bor stands more united than eve) 
before. It is more militant, mor 
determined and looks to the futur 
with hopefulnes and cheer. I hav 
confidence in the American labo 
movement and I ask all its tru 
friends to share in this feeling 
Labor is the spearhead of socia 
progress in America as elsewhere 
It is constantly extending its lines 
improving its organization, broad 
ening its social vision and gainin; 
in courage, self-respect and confi 
dence in itself. These are the road 
to social emancipation, in whicl 
labor is destined to play the lead 
ing role. The emancipation of la 
bor must be the work of labor it 
self, and with the emancipation o/ 
labor will come the emancipatior 
of humanity. The interests of thi 
two are identical.” 








German Soci 


Indict Nazi Penology 


alists 





(Continued from Page One) 
with a stick for a number of of- 
fenses, including “laudation of lib- 
eral or Marxist leaders or par- 
ties” and, most significant of all, 
for any one who “writes in letters 
of what happens in concentration 
camps or, despite his better knowl- 
edge, declares his innocence.” 

Death by hanging first appears 
as the penalty for a long list of 
offenses under Paragraph 11. Such 
punishment is prescribed for “any 
one who collects true or untrue 
data about concentration camps 
for the purpose of hostile prop- 
aganda, or who repeats such, or 
mentions them to outside visitors.” 

Contrast of Two Systems 

Under Paragraph 12 any one 
“will be shot on the spot, or hang- 
ed later” who refuses to work with 
the idea of starting a mutiny, or 
attacks an S.S. man.” Damage, if 
sabotage is intended, is punishable 


penal provisiens of the German 
Republic with those of the Third 
Reich. All modern ideas of prison 
reform, it is alleged, have been 
abolished by the Third Reich anc 
there have been substituted the 
somber doctrines of vengeance and 
extermination of the evildoer. 

The monstrous and _ revolting 
brutalities cited in the Socialist 
memorandum also have independ- 
ent confirmation in the book, “Rub- 
ber Truncheon,” by Wolfgang 
Langhof, an English translation 
of which will be brought out by 
a New York publisher on Septem- 
ber 9. Langhof was an actor not 
identified with any political party 
and was caught in the Nazi drag- 
net when Hitler rose to power. 


Langhof spent several months in 
the Lichtenberg concentration 
camp before he was finally releas- 
ed and he was also a prisoner for 





with death, “and in cases of doubt, | 
sabotage will be assumed.” 

After citing this order, the So- | 
cialist memorandum contrasts by | 
quotation the humanity of ~<f 








Study This Fall at a | 


Labor School 
in the Ozarks 


| 
Three months for $50.00 | 
Address inquiries to | 
COMMONWEALTH COLLEGE 
Mena, Arkansas 








; Many. 


| portunity to get a close-up view of 


many months in another camp. He 
declares the Lichtenberg camp 
“one of the most vicious in Ger- 
While a prisoner there 
four men were brutally murdered 
while petty offenders and othe 
persons who had served time for 
other than political offenses wer« 
subjected to the most horrible tor- 
tures by Nazi sadists. 

Civilized penologists of man 
nations in Berlin have a fine op 


the hairy apes that rule Germany 








What the well informed m 


Fifty Years of International Socialism 
by MAX BEER 


trends in the field of world po 


FIFTY YEARS OF INTERNATIONAL SOCIALISM 


traces vividly the development 
he has served with distinction. 
of Marx, Engels, Bernstein, 


Buy Your Copy Now! 





“The Life and Teaching of Karl Marx,” 
INTERNATIONAL 
analyses the advances and retreats of the workers and forecasts 


LaFargue, 
Longuet, Liebknecht, Bebel, Jaures, Hyndman and many others. 


Price $2 


‘THE RAND BOOK STORE kew'toxk'ciry 


en and women will read, is, 


author of the five volume work, 
Socialism,” 


FIFTY YEARS OF 


| 

i 

i 

“A General History of [ 
ete. 

SOCIALISM 


litics. 


of the author and the movement 
Its pages are filled with sketches 
Vandervelde, Kautsky, 


Mail Orders Filled 
STREET 


The death “of Char Charlotte Perkins 
Gilman in Pasadena, Calif., this 
week, at the age of 75, recalls the 
activities of one of the most noted 
feminists in the Intercollegiate So- 
cialist Society and was one of the 
most effective women lecturers of 
her time. She was the author of 
a number of books, her most not- 
able one being “Woman and Econ- 
omics” which became a classie on 
the position of women in capitalist 
society. 

Mrs. Gilman was born at Hart- 
ford, Conn., July 3, 1860, the 
daughter of Frederic Beecher and 
Mary A. Fitch Westcott Perkins. 
Her first husband, to whom she 
was married in 1884, was C. W. 
Stetson. Her second- husband was 
George H. Gilman of New York, 
to whom she was married in 1900. 
Believing her end was near, 
'Mrs. Stetson committed suicide, 
leaving behind a_ philosophical 
statement that was characteristic 
of her life and views. The suicide 
note read: 
“Human life consists in mutual 
service. No grief, pain, misfortune 
or ‘broken heart’ is excuse for cut- 
ting off one’s life while any -power 
of service remains. 
“But when all usefulness is over, 
when one is assured of an un- 
avoidable and imminent death, it 
is the simplest of human rights to 
choose a quick and easy death in 
place of a slow and horrible one. 
“Public opinion is changing on 
this subject. The time is approach- 
ing when we shall consider it ab- 
norrent to our civilization to allow 
a human being to lie in prolonged 
agony which we should mercifully 
end in any other creature. 
“Believing the choice to be of 
social service in promoting wiser 
views on this question, I have pre- 
ferred chloroform to cancer.” 





institute of Labor College 


CHELSEA, Mass.—The Week- 
“nd Educational Institute of the 
New England Labor College, be- 
zinning Saturday, Aug. 24, and 
continuing into Sunday, Aug. 25, 
at the Workmen’s Circle Camp at 
Ashland, has arranged an elab- 
srate program for the sessions. 
The program will begin at 2 p. 
m., Saturday, with August Claes- 
ens leading off on “Labor Educa- 
cion,” followed at 3 with a sym- 
vosium on “Practical Trade Union 
vroblems.” At 4, “The Unskilled 
Workers” by Frank Crosswaith, 
ind at 4.45, “Labor Legislation in 
ilassachusetts” by Alfred Baker 
uewis. “The Country as I See,It” 

y Norman Thomas at 5,15. 

The program continues in the 
vening with reading of poetry, 
fiscussion of labor literature, 
{trama and the press, community 
inging and a Russian cabaret. 
program is resumed at 10 
i. m. Sunday and in the afternoon 
-nere will be a mass meeting at 
vhich August Claessens, George E. 
ttoewer, Norman Thomas, Frank 
rosswaith, and Arthur Moriarity 
will speak. Joseph Bearak will 
preside. 


Workmen’s Circle Will 
Dedicate Memorial Grove 
[o Memory of A. Shiplacoff 


The Workmen’s Circle, Jewish 
Fraternaly Labor Order, is dedicat- 
ng camp in 
Hopewell Junction, N. Y., to the 
nemory of Abranam I. Shiplacoff 


The 





a new plaza at its 


leader, who 
The 
place on Sunday 
Representa- 


Socialist and Labor 
died February 1934. 
vion take 
August 25th, 11 a. m. 


dedica- 


will 











Abraham J. Shiplacoff 


ives of many labor unions will be 
oresent, 

The dedication is but in a very 
mall measure an expression of re- 
pect and love of the membership 
xf the Workmen’s Circle to the 
rreat leader. ; 

The speakers at the dedication 
will be: N. Chanin, President of 
he Workmen’s Circle; J. Baskin, 
yeneral Sec’y, W. C.; J. Schloss- 
erg and Abe Miller of the oo, 
amated Clothing Workers’ Union; 
Ashbiz ‘of the tL AwU. 
etary, Joint Board; I. Lederman, 
epresenting the Intern’tl. Pocket- 
900k Workers’ Union, and R. Gus- 
kin and M. Feinstone of the 


Sec- 


At Ashland Saturday | 


Hooey to Rogers 


HE humor of the late Will 
Rogers was spontaneous. He 
had no social philosophy and made 
no pretense of having any. His 
wit struck out in all directions, 
knowing no friends nor enemies. 
Everybody and everything was 
grist for his humor. On one occa- 
sion his barb would be aimed at 
the radical, on another occasion at 
the conservative. 

A sample of Will Rogers’ humor- 
ous way of stating a fact was one 
of his short daily contributions 
syndicated to papers throughout 
the country on October 9, 1933. 
His theme was the pretense of the 
diplomats and the occasion was the 
friendly visit of the President of 
the Argentine Republic to Brazil. 
“Good-will” visits in the art of 
diplomacy are often so much hooey, 
and Rogers paid his respects to 
this one in the following passages: 

“When you really figure it out, 
there is no individual that is as 
funny as a nation (any nation; 
not just these). 

“An Argentine President visited 
Brazil (the first time in genera- 
tions). He went there in an 
Argentine battleship, was met by 
Brazilian cruisers and seventy-five 
fighting planes (now all this, mind 
you, is on a good-will trip). 

“Imagine individuals doing that. 
I go to visit you and take along a 
Winchester and belt full of car- 
triges. You meet me at your gate 
with your best polished machine 
gun and two Colts .45s. 

“But at the banquet that night 
there is wonderful speeches oi 
good-will. Then next morning both 
of ’em start building more guns. 

“Viva diplomacy! Nobody is 
fooled, nobody is hurt. Viva hooey! 

“Yours, Will Rogers.” 





Philip H. Schmidt, Veteran 
Socialist, Dies Suddenly 


York Socialists 


New will be 
grieved to learn of the sudder 
death of Philip H. Schmitt, whx« 


died suddenly Sunday evening from 
a heart attack. While only 6) 
years, Comrade Schmitt was con 
sidered as one of the few remain 
ing veterans in the Socialist move- 
ment, his membership dating bac 
to the time prior to the organiza 
tion of the Socialist Labor Party 
and through the subsequent split 
in the present Socialist Party o 
which he has been an active mem 
ber, a candidate for various pub 
lie offices on the Socialist ticket 
an officer and delegate from his 
branch organization, the Germai 
Branch of Yorkville 

Like all the early veterans hi 
activities and interest were no 
limited to the political organizatioi 
of the workers but embraced th: 
economic organization and many 
phases of the cultural movemen 
Many years ago he was secretary 
of Local 261 of the Brotherhood 0: 
Painters, secretary of the Germar 
Socialist Sunday School of York- 
ville, the Turnverein ‘“Vorwaerts,’ 
assistant manager of the Labor 
Temple, etc. At the time of hi: 
death he was the financial secré 
tary of the Workmen’s Educationa! 
Association (Labor Temple), pres- 
ident of the Socialist Relief So 
ciety, on the Board of Directors 01 
the Workmen’s Mutual Fire In- 
surance Society, Singing Society 
“Egality,” Workmen’s Sick anc 
Death Benefit Society, Crematioz. 
Society, New Leader Association 
Volkszeitung Association etc. 
Only a few hours prior to hi: 
death he had attended the picnic 
of the Singing Society “Egality. 
He was a typical Jimmy Higgins 
always willing to serve, neve: 
seeking any recognition, happy o: 
the opportunity to serve the move 
ment. Funeral services were hek 









The Chest for Liberation of 
Workers of Europe has just issued 
a pamphlet, “Hitler Terror in 1935 
—with a Chapter on Fascist Ter- 
ror in Austria,” which will be sent 
on request addressed to the Labor 
Chest, 3 W. 16th St., New York. 

The new pamphlet is most time- 
ly and revealing in view of recent 
happenings in Nazi Germany. It 
throws light on the relentless per- 
secution and official terror waged 
indiscriminately against all sec- 
tions of the German pecple. It 
should be helpful to all serious 
students of international affairs. 

Organized and directed by lead- 
ers of the American Federation of 
Labor, the Lator Chest has been 
instrumental in acquainting the 
American public with facts and 
conditions: prevailing in the Fas- 
cist ruled countries of Europe. It 
has also raised substantial finan- 
cial assistance for the European 
victims of oppression and tyranny. 





Dental Technicians 


At a mass meeting of the Dental 
Technicians Equity, Loca] 93, of 
the International Jewelry Workers’ 
Union, the local approved the de- 
mands of unemployed members for 
the establishment of a project by 
the WPA for the construction of 
artificial dentures and bridges for 
jobless relief and employ unem- 
ployed dental technicians. 

The union also urged tkat all 
present and future prosthetic work 
furnished by the Home Relief Bu- 
reau clinies be constructed exclu- 
sively by jobless dental technicians 
in place of the commercial labora- 
cories. The cooperation of the den- 
tal profession is also asked. 





City Council Endorses 


NASHUA, N. H.—The Workers’ 
Club of Coos County endorsed the 
Workers’ Rights Amendment after 
the Amendment had been present- 
d to.the members by the President 
f the Club, Edward J. Legassie. 
The Workers’ Club of Coos County 
s organized along the lines of the 
ne big union of Berlin, N. H. 

The Mayor and City Council 
»f Berlin endorsed the Workers’ 
Rights Amendment by unanimous 
ote Aug, 6, on motion of Mr. Aime 
Tendreau, Iabor member of the 
Jity Council. 





New York Socialists Take 
Notice 


The question of the relation of 
socialist Party menmbers to the 
\merican Commonwealth Federa- 
ion having been brought to the at- 
ention of the Action Committee of 
.ocal New York, the Action Com- 
1ittee advises all members, sub- 
ivisions and auxiliary organiza- 
ions that they should not in any 
vay affiliate with the A.C.P.F. un- 
ess or until the State Commttee 
£ New York or the National Ex- 
ecutive Committee shall have taken 
ome decision upon the matter. 

Julius Gerber, Executive-Sec’y. 


| WORKERS! Read 


THE UNIONS 


AND THE 


SOCIALISTS 


by 


LEO KRZYCKI 


Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
Executive Board Member; Na- 
tional Chairman, Socialist Party 
e 
CHAPTERS 
- Our Common Goal. 
Il. How Labor Is Exploited. 

















on Wednesday evening at the La- 
bor Temple, attended by a large 
number of comrades, who came | 
from all parts of the city to pay | 
last tribute to a comrade who has | 
endeared himself by years of un- | 
Socialist cause. On Thursday morn- 
ing his body was taken to the| 
Fresh Pond Crematorium for cre- 
mation. 


selfish devotion and service to the | The SOCIALIST PARTY of U.S.A. 
| 549 Randolph St. 


|RAND SCHOOL BOOK STORE 
|7 East 15th St. 


Ill. Will the Depression Ever 
End? 

IV. The Job of the Unions. 

V. The Job of the Socialist 
Party. 

VI. Some Immediate Union Prob- 
lems. 

VIL. 


Socialists Support the A. F. 
of L. 


Labor Needs a Labor Gov- 
ernment, 

Send ten cents, stamps 

or coin, to 


Vill. 











Chicago, Ill. 


or 


New York, N.Y. 








MUSIC 


by an experienced 


There is a pleasant vacation awaiting you and your family at 


Workmen’s Circle Camp 


SYLVAN LAKE, NEW YORK 


€ 
DRAMA tt 
A constant, diversified program every day directed 
coaial 
Gala Week-Ends 
SPECIAL PROGRAMS—EVER-CHANGING FEATURES 


® 
$3.50 to $5.00 per day — $18 to $25 per week 


SPORTS 


and athletic staff. 





Buses direct to Camp leave 





Jerome Ave. Line daily 9:30 A.M, Saturday at 1 P.M. Take 
bas marked Workmen’s Circle Camp.—Only $2 round trip. 


Woodlawn Station of the 








ORKME ): c 
175 East | BROADWAY, N. 


FOR RESERVATIONS CALL OR WRITE 


, OR DIRECT zo ‘Lace SYLVAN, N. Y. 


\ Hitler Terror in 1935 


New Leader Boosters Report From 
The Orient to the Quaker City 








LABOR DAY ISSUE 
HERE’S no need to shout about 


but 

every thinking American worker 
features. No publication in thc 
country will run such expertly 
handled labor and Socialist news. 
The Labor Day issue truly will be 
Sccialism on parade—pithy news 
stories—sharp, analytical articles 
—cartoons and pictures of our 
turbulent days—propaganda..... 

So get on the band wagon and 
send in your order now. ONE 
PENNY PER COPY. A few more 
orders and our run will reach 
75,000 copies. 

* * x 
ANENT “THREE CITIES” 

Again we want to apologize tu 
those comrades who worked un- 
ceasingly to flood our cffice with 
subscriptions. Those Jimmy Hig- 
gins who have not received their 
premium, that best selling novel, 
Sholom Asch’s “Three Cities,” will 
get them shortly. A new shipment 
will replace those exhausted by 
previous comrades. 

There’s still time to send in your 
quota of five $1 subs and get this 
exciting novel of pust-war Europe. 

x *x * 
FROM THE ORIENT 

Away off in chaotic China, Julia 
Clark, of the American Church, re- 
ceives The New Leader every week. 
She writes from Hankow: 

herewith is my cheque for 
renewal. The paper is a great help 
in giving the news that doesn’t ap- 


pear in the daily papers here or 
kabroad.” 
Very observant people these 
Americans. 
* x * 


QUAKER CITY REPORTS 

Named after the immortal So- 
cialist leader, the Eugene Victor 
Debs Club of the Workmen’s Cir- 
cle has always done good Social- 
its work. Now they have a new 
way: 

We recently subscribed,’ writes 
their secretary. “We find THE 
NEW LEADER of tremendous 
value in keeping us informed of 
activities in the labor movement. 
We are using the paper to prepare 
a digest of the news each week, 
to be presented at the regular 
meeting for discussion. The result 
is that our membership and at- 
tendance has increased, and look 
forward to this feature. They are 
now taking a more active part in 
labor affairs.” 
do likewise. Subscribe 


your local! 
* * * 


our smashing Labor Day issue, | 
you and your branch and | 


can't afford to miss its important | 


Every branch in the nation can | 
now for) 


ARTISTIC TEMPERAMENT 

Our temperamental staff artist, 
Arthur Fassberg, was in to ask 
whether the expiration notices 
which he created are bringing in 
We showed him batches of 
But there still are some 

Renew now and save 
in postage. You can’t 
to miss The New Leader, 
America’s foremost labor and So- 
cialist newspaper. And it will help 
us keep our artist in good temper. 

« > 


» 


results. 
renewals. 
delinquents. 
us money 

afford 


SHORT STORY 
Nelson West of Springfield, 
Mass., writes: 
“T need this dollar myself—you 
need it—and I NEED THE NEW 
LEADER. So here it is.” 
DISPLAY THE NEW LEADER 
Is THE NEW LEADER on dis- 
play in your braich headquarters, 
local library, or on the 
There is no 
way to spread propaganda 


in your 
newsstands near you? 
better 


than by ascertaining that — ener- 
getic and intelligent readers have 
the newspaper at hand always. 


The New Leader should be in every 
town library in the country. How 
about your home town? $1 brings 
“ paper for 52 issues. 

‘HUL LYWOOD RIPPED OPEN 

Watch for our sensational scoop. 
Disclosures on conditicns in movie- 
land. Our readers will discover that 
there are intrigue and class strag- 
gle, besides movie stars, in both 
the movies and the theatre. An 
especially absorbing series of af- 
ticles written by Edward G. Robin- 
son, James Cagney, Katherine €or- 
nell, Sam Jaffee and répresent- 
atives of organized theatrical 
groups. _Scnd the whole series+to 
your friends, 13 issues for 25 ets. 

Anyone who has been to the 
movies or the theatre must read 
“The Theatre as a Social Force.” 
Turn to the Amusement Page. 

7. * * 
COWBOYS AND MINERS 

Last year Chas. Pogorelec, ener- 
getic secretary of the Jugo-Slav 
Socialist Federation, went into the 
cattle and mining districts of the 
Far West and sold hundreds of 
subs to lanky cowboys and hard- 
ened, toil-worn miners. Wyoming, 
Colorado, Montana, Idaho states 
which had never seen a real So- 
cialist newspaper are now perma- 
nently on our mailing list. 

Pogorelec never travels without 
sample copies of The New Leader. 
Once again he is on tour, and to- 
| day another encouraging letter told 
us he has started roaming again, 
and offered some stimulating ad- 
| vice. Of course there was the usual 
| batch of subs. This time from Ohio, 











WORKMEN'S MUTUAL 
FIRE INSURANCE 
SOCIETY, INC. 
(ORGANIZED 1872) 

A co-operative Fire Insurance Soctety, 
affillated with the Cooperative League 
of America and operating under the 
supervision of the New York State 

Insurance Department, 


Why Pay Exorbitant 
Fire Rates? 
when our Society offers yee 
HOUSEHOLD FIRE INSUR 
ANCE AT ACTUAL cos 


l ¢ Annually $1 0 Insur- 


¢ for Every ance 
irrespective of location or character 
of dwelling. 


Fire Losses Appraised Liberally 
and Paid Promptly. 
$75,000,000.00 Insurance 
in Force. 
$1,000,000.00 in Assets. 
$500,000.00 paid out ir 
fire claims. 
60,000 Members. 


Upon admisston every member mus! 
make a deposit equal to 80.90 for 
‘very $100 of Insurance. This deposit 
will be repaid In full upon withdrawal. 


For farther information 
apply te the Main Office 
227 EAST 84th STREET 


New York City 
Tel. REgent 4-4391 New York City 











WORKMEN’S CIRCLE 
75,000 MEMBERS 


The Largest Radical Working- 
men’s Fraternal Order 
im Existence 


$5,000,000 ASSETS 
10@ Branches AH Over the United 
States and Canada ; 
Insurance from $106 te $3,068 
Sick benefit, 15 mocks. on at 
83, $18, 823 and $28 pe: eck. 
branches pay additional benefit f 
$3 to $5 per week. Consumption 
benefit $400 and $600.or nine 
in our own sunitorium, located in 
most beautiful region of the tate 
«il! Mountains—besides the regulaF 
weekly benefit. 
For information apply to 


THF WORKMEN’S CIRCLE 


176 East Broadway, N. Y. City 
Telephone ORchard 4-6000 














Columbia Tea Co. 








Do two things. Build the Social- 
ist Party and get subs for The 
New Leader to help build it. 





Order from your grocer this a 
= Tea known to miilions 
“ZVIfETOCHNI CHF 





UNION DI 


ONNAZ, SINGER EMBROIDERERS, 
TUCKERS, STITCHERS and PLEAT- 
ERS’ UNION, Local 66, I.L.G.W.U., 

7 East 15th St. Phone Algonquin 4-3657- 

1658. Executive Board meets every Tues- 

day night in the office of the Union. 

L. Freedman, President; Leon Hattab, 

PR Bay, I, A. Barkinsky, Sec’yTreas. 


AP MAKERS UNION, Local No. 1. 
Tel., Orchard 4-9860.—Regulzr meet- 
ings every ist and 3rd Saturday. 
Executive Board meets every Monday 
All oR are held at 133 Second 
Ave., New York City. 


LOAK, DRESS, DRIVERS’ 
ERS’ UNION, hoes 102, LL.G.W.U. 
Affiliated with A. F. of L. 131 West 
33rd St., CHickering 4-3681.—Saul Metz, 
Manager. 








& HELP- 





ORSET AND BRASSIERE WORKERS’ 

UNION, Local 332, International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union. 
3 West 16th Street, New York City. 
Abraham Snyder, Manager. 





AMALG 4MATED 
f ILOTHING WORKERS OF AMERICA, 





IRCLE CA 


AMP 
Tel.: ORchard 4-5992 Hy 











| 





52 miles from N. 








United Hebrew Trades. 


Camp EDEN, cou sprine, n. y. 


140 acrés surrounded by most beautiful scenery. 

Tennis; Swimming; Lake; 
In the heart of Storm King Mountains. 

Y.—Weekly rates $16, $18, $20. Week-end $3.50 


3 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 175 East Broadway—Tel. DRy Dock 4-4972 


Handball Court. 











| kins "anaes sao 
| Catalanotti 


Kon York Joint poage. 31 West 15th 

New York . Phone Tomp- 
Hollender, J. 
Managers; "Tecckass Miller, 
Secretary -Treasurer. 





UR DRESSERS’ UNION, Local 2, In- 





RECTORY 


nesday evening in the Council Room 
418 W. 40th St. Julius Hochman, boa 
Mgr.; Phillip Kapp, Sec’y-Treas. 


THE INTERNATIONAL 
ADIES’ GARMENT WORKERS 
ON, 3 West 16th ene New 
York City. Fnens. Helsea cy 
David Dubinsky, President. 








THE AMALGAMATED 

ADIES' GARMENT CUTTERS’ UNIO) 

Local No. 10, 1.L.G.W.U. 

West 35th St; Phone, Wis. 74 
Executive Board meets every Thu 
at the office of the Union. Joe Abrame 
witz, Pres.; Sigmund Pig yy - 
Sec’y; ; Louls Stolberg, Asst. Mgr.; Ma 
W. Jacobs, See’y to Exec. Board’, Nathas 
Saperstein, Chairman of Exec. Board. 


ILLINERY WORKERS’ AB: 
kcal 2. om Het, Cap end Mill. 
nery Workers International Unfos, 
Downtown office, 640 Broadway; 
Spring 7-4548; uptown office, 
St.; phone, Wisconsin 7- 1270. Exec 
Board meets every, Tuesday evening, 


o’clock. Manager, 53. as 
Grodinan, 





Treas. Alex Rose; 
Goldberg, A. Mendelowitz, M. 
oad ¥ ,Oprenbeim ; Chairman 
tive ard, Morris eo etary 
of Executive Board, Saul Hi ints Secretary 





ECKWARE ryt UNION, Leeal 
11016, A. F. of L., 7 Bast 150) St 











‘OINT BOARD DRESS AND WAIST- 


: Fhone, Algonquin 47082, Joint 
ternational Fur Workers’ Union |, 

Office and headquarters, 919 Wil- | ft 7: beenl mote a ay nip 
| ‘oughby Ave., Brooklyn; STagg 2-0798 | night at 8:00 in the* office eats Gottes 
Reg. meetings, Ist and 3rd Mondays.| man, Secretary-Treasurer. 
an, Robert Glass; ieee roars, -- 
| Stephen Tobasco; Business Agent, Mor TRE 
is Reiss; Secretary, Samuel Mindel; lscal Ne and Wal SSES’ UNION 
Treasurer, Albert Helb. | 290-7 h a 7. wit ban 

| Tel.: LAckawanna , 





MAKERS’ UNION.—Offices: 232 West 
40th St. N.¥.C. Tel., LOngacre 5-5100. 
rd of eaiere meets every a | 
. evening; Joint Board meets every Wed- 


VITHITE GOODS wo 


Local 62 of LLGOWU 8 
Algusenia Sisex ae City. 


es 













A Socialist Party Publication Devoted to the 
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THE ITALO-ETHIOPIAN CRISIS 


ITH a thunderous “No” the castor oil dictator of 
” Italy last Sunday broke up the three-power con- 
ference on the Italo-Ethiopian dispute. That “No” was 


‘and a shock of apprehension has disturbed the diplo- 
mats, for it appears that the last hope of preventing an 
Ttalian raid on Ethiopia is gone. It now remains to be 
* seen whether the economic sanctions of the Covenant of 


has little raw materials and can be economically strangled 
if the League decides to act. 
Italian finances are also in a bad shape and one sus- 
pects that this coming attack on Ethiopia, like the Ger- 
man Nazi renewed brutalities against the Jews, is in- 
tended to divert attention from the internal situation by 
a “holy war.” Moreover, the heavy costs of a military 
expedition in Africa will certainly not improve Italian 
zances. More serious, however, is the danger of a 
general war as a result of the unspeakable policy of 
Mussolini, whose threats against Ethiopia can only be 
paired with a drunken bully who knocks down a boy. 


BEEFY INSOLENCE 


FISH-EYED and pudgy millionaire ladles out hun- 

_ dreds of thousands of dollars to pay for fake tele- 
grams to be sent to members of Congress to give the 
impression that the “‘peepul’’ are behind the _ utility 
swindlers. His beefy highness then disappears but 
: finally turns up before a Senate committee. With smirk 
and grimace, H. C. Hopson, the fish-eyed Babbitt and 
“brains’’ of the Associated Gas and Electric Company, 
admitted his part in the campaign against the holding 
company bill. This cost more than $800,000 or $900,000, 
he admitted. 

As the committee followed the slimy trail of this 
greasy creature with itching palms, it wound in and 
around various transactions and activities which we 
cannot consider because they are too numerous. But 
here is the ripe spawn of a capitalism more vulgar than 
| anywhere else in the world. Appealing on a national 
scale for the utilities racket over the shoulders of 
“widows and orphans,” Hopson said it was necessary 
to “appeal to emotions."’ Yet it is obvious that the only 
emotion that ever stirred this hunk of capitalist beef is 
when the profit side of his ledger showed a profit or loss, 
the first evoking paroxyisms of joy, the second inducing 
fits of despondency. 

He is a type of the anti-social creatures cast up by 
an anti-social system, and the long endurance of their 
insolence and power by the masses they exploit is the 
wonder of this depression period. 


| A COMMUNIST UNITED FRONT 


: Bw NEW LEADER has again and again contended 
that the ultra-left throughout the history of the labor 
; movement has generally been a muddled person who is 
' dangerous not only because of mixed views that form a 
hodge-podge of ‘‘radicalism’’ but also because he gen- 
erally takes an opportunist course that leads to futility. 
Several instances have occurred recently in the Com- 
munist movement, and one striking case is proudly 
presented by the daily organ of the Communist Party 
under a two-column large italic headline. 
That party has withdrawn its candidate in the 58th 
: Aldermanic District in Queens County in favor of 
Geraldine Chaney, a colored woman, whose name will 
appear on the Independent and Communist tickets. Here 
¥=ye have nothing to say of this colored woman, who is 
known as a sincere worker among the poor of her race 
in her district. But in the case of the C.P. it is obvious 
that not even its bombast is left as an article to 
bargain with. 

Speaking of their new candidate, the Daily Worker 
declares that “‘her interest in independent labor action 
as a means of defense for Negro rights has been rapid. 
In 1932 she voted for Hoover, and in 1934 she enrolled 

; as a Democrat.” 
What is rapid is really the increasing degeneracy 
of the C.P. 
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TO AL SMITH 
L SMITH has never rated above a third-rate thinker, 


and his remarks at a Knights of Columbus dinner 
did not rise above this grade. They included criticism 
of Mexico, Germany, Russia, Socialism and Com- 
munism, but it is significant that he did not include Italy 
and Austria. He located “In God We Trust’ on the 
American dollar, a discovery he made long ago, approved 
| the Declaration of Independence and the U. S. Consti- 
tution, and then denounced dictatorships—excent 


Get right with current history, Al. Why does Mexico, | 
Germany and Russia bulk large on your map while 
Italy and Austria are beyond your vision? Is it because 
in these two countries the dictatorship is in part clerical 
and, like the American dollar, your slogan is “In God 
We Trust?" Is it? 





in | 


Italy and Austria. 
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theard throughout Europe. It shook the foreign offices 































the League will be invoked against fascist Italy, which § 
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By Benjamin Meiman_ | 
Our Washington Correspondent 


ONGRESS is speeding in high 
gear on its home stretch. Last 
Sunday night an agreement was 
reached between President Roose- 
velt and leaders of the Senate 
to jam through all important leg- 
islation and adjourn Congress by 
the end of this week. 
Even after the agreement 
are very skepiical about the pos- 
sibility of clearing the legislative 


some 


deck in one week’s time. Eleven 
bills must be turned into law be- 
fore the Congressmen will be per- 
mitted to leave. Some of these 
bills passed one House; others 


passed both but repose in confer- 
ences between the houses; still 
others must go through the mill 
from beginning to end. 

Here are those eleven 
blocks in the way of Congress 
journment: 

1. The public utility holding com- 
pany bill, 2. the Guffey bill, 
3. the tax bill, 4. the banking bill, 
5. TVA legislation, 6. alcohol con- 


stumbling 
ad- 


coal 


trol bill, 7. government contract 
bill, 8. railroad reorganization, 9. 
oil compact ratification, 10. gold 


clause bill, 11. third deficiency bill. 
* % * 
Status of "Must" Bills 
HE Guffey coal bill passed the 
House last Monday. Robinson, 
Senate Democratic leader, promis- 
ed to procure consideration for it 
which was insisted upon by Pres- 
ident Roosevelt, by Miners’ 
Union, and by-the A. F. of L., but 
I guarantee enactment, 
The utility | is still in confer- 
ence. It is stated that certain 
compromise was reached regarding 
the controversial “death sentence” 
for the utility holding companies, 
but the report withheld 
for the time being. 
The same seems to be true of 
the tax bill. Having passed House 
and Senate in different forms, it is 


tne 


e can not 


a 


is being 


in conference. Conferences antici- 
pate little trouble in reaching an 
agreement. 

Leaders told the President the 
3orah amendment, prohibiting fu- 
ture issuance of tax-exempt secul 
ities, and the McCarran silve1 
amendment, will be dropped. 

The graduated corporation tax 


features probably will bes compro- 
nearer the House than the 
Senate provisions. 

Banking Bill. A conference re- 
port has been drafted and the bill, 


mised 





strengthening Federal control over 
money and credit, expected to 
obtain quick approval in both 
houses. 

TVA legislation. Conferences 
are making progress and a report 
is expected soon. The bill de- 
sired to clinch the Government’s ! 


ight to power distribution. 


Alcohol! control. Conference 


| taining 





wages and contracts for firms ob-] 


Government contracts. 

Railroad reorganization. A com- 
plicated bill -providing methods of 
financial reorganization for rail- 
roads. Passed the House, pending 
in the Senate. 

Oil comact ratification. 
Senate, pending in House. It 


Passed 
gives 





Federal ratification to oil compacts 
between the states. 

Gold clause bill. Passed both 
houses, but conferences have not 
begun. As originally presented it 
would have banned gold. clause 
uits, but the first version was 


oftened in the Senate. 

Third deficiency bill. A final ap- 
propriation measure to authorize 
funds not previously made avail- 
able . Appropriations for the social 
security program, now a law, will 
be included if not put forth in a 
separate resolution. 


Bills Feared 


 asenagted that pending meas- 
ures to curtail civil liberties 
will be slipped through Congress 


in the final rush of business, lib- 
erals are urging renewed vigilance 
on Capital Hill. 

Chiefly concerned is the Amer- 
ican Civil Liberties Union over two 
bills it is claimed are “dangerous” 
invasions of the right of free 
speech, press and assemblage. 

The first is the McCormack-Tyd- 
ings “military disaffection bill,” 
which is denounced by Represent- 
atives Maury Maverick of Texas, 
Paul Kvale of Wisconsin, and other 
liberals as a threat against civil- 
jans’ right to criticise any conduct 
of the armed wings of the Govern- 
ment. 

It would punish by jail sentences 
and fines anyone who spreads dis- 
affection in Army or Navy through 
speech writing. It has 


or passed 


The second is the Kramer-Rus- 
sell bill, a Federal criminal syn- 
dicalism measure that imposes 


heavy punishments on anyone who 
seeks of the Govern- 
ment by force or violence. 

Rep. Maverick calls this a “‘ill- 
favored twin” of the McCormack- 
Tydings bill, and dangerous in the 
He says both 
Al 


overthrow 


possibility of abuse. 
measures recall the notorious I 
Acts of 1789. The 
r-Russell bill was voted out 
House Judiciary Committe: 
by a single vote. 


Liberals 


and Sedition 


Kram 


of the 


are also watchfully or 


guard against the Higgins bill, 
proposed by the Post Office De- 
partment and providing more dras 
tic enforcement of the “obscenity” 
statute. This remains buried in th« 
Post Office Committee of Hou 

and Senate, after protests from 
medical men, Mrs. Margaret 


Sanger, and others. 


Urge Immigration Bill 


A BILL humanitarians are eager 
to have passed is the pending 











approaching a_ settle 
was some indication the bulk sales 
provision adopted House 
and defeated t S A 
b etained 

Government co a b rhis 

another measure made 1 

ary, fron tne Administra 
view, by t death of NRA. It has 
passed the Senate and is pending 
before the House Judiciary Com- 
' mittee. This bill requires NRA 


Administration’s immigration bill, 
the Kerr b This would bear 
down on criminal aliens but per 
mit discretionary powers by the 
Government deporting ur 

able aliens. Short of this they hops 
for the O’Day Resolution giving the 
Immigration Commissione! the 
right te stay execution of deporta- 
tion orders against 2,600 aliens, 
| whose banishment would cause 


suffering, separation 


| useless 


the Senate and a House committee. | 


| 








families and pauperization of their 
dependents. 

A measure introduced by Rep. 
Martin Zioncheck (D., Wash.) is 
being pushed by the Civil Liberties 
Union but passage at this session 
unlikely. This would provide 


is 


jury trials for allegedly “obscene” 


and “seditious” mail matter, in the 
same manner as now is_ provided 
for such matter held up by the cus- 
toms. This bill was sponsored by 
the late Sen. Cutting. 


Protecting a Magnate 

LiittLt more than mere com- 

edy was behind the horse-play 
made by John J. O’Conor, Con- 
gressman from New York, chair- 
man of the powerful House Rules 
Committee and head of the House 
Lobby Investigation Committee, in 
protecting Howard C. Hopson, 
head of the‘ Associated Gas and 
Electric Company, from being sub- 
poenaed by the Senate Lobby In- 
vestigating Committee. Socialists 
may even find in it signs of the 
good old “materialistic conception” 
(or deception). 

Here is the story: Hopson, who 
successfully evaded subpoena-serv- 
ers of the Senate, wearied at last 
of darting in and out of Washing- 
ton for anxious conferences with 
his advisers, and delivered himself 
more or less graciously to the O’- 
Connor House committee. There 
he was politely interrogated by 
Mr. O’Connor, who bears the util- 
ities no noticeable ii] will, who 
ignored the wish of President 
Roosevelt for a record vote, recent- 
ly, on the holding company: meas- 
ure, and who voted twice against 
the Administration-backed death 
sentence clause. As was later 
brought by Mr. Hopson, Mr. 
O’Connor’s brother, Basil, one 
of the Associated Gas lawyers. 

The Senate committee, a fire- 
eating group headed by Alabama 
Democrat Senator Hugo Black, ob- 
served hungrily the appearance of 
Hopson before the House and en- 


out 


1S 


deavored to secure a piece of him 
for themselves. Then the fun be- 
gan. Chairman O’Connor decided 
this was a blow at the dignity of 
the House and began to aid the 
utility head in escaping the atten- 
tions of the Senate. Hopson, fur- 
nished with a guard of detectives, 


Rules Commit- 
tee investigators, shot in and out 

f elevators and away in waiting 
cabs while Senate subpoena-server 
J. P. McCarthy was given the stiff- 
arm, runaround and many 
hours of shifting from foot to foot 
and back to foot again. 

Outraged, the Senate cited every- 
sight contempt. O’- 
Connor uncorked a vial of vitriol 
n return and there was much wor- 

ed cloakroom chat. 

Thursday and Friday 


Capitol police and 


the 
for 


body in 


Hopson at 


appeared before the Black 
committee, and developments fol- 
lowed almost faster than they 
uld be recorded , 
On Thursday Hopson appeared 
it 5:30 p. m. before the Senate 
group. He was immediately con- 
fronted with copies of scores of 
telegrams about the utilities bill 
campaign, most of them signed 
“Dunean,” for Duncan Robertson, 


his secretary. He admitted author- 
ship of most of them. 
The inquiry then went 


into al- 


of 'leged attempts of Hopson to in-; 


nae 





Now We Must 








MERICAN Socialists have 
never given much thought 
to the subject of protection and 
free trade. Perhaps it would be 
nearer the truth to say that in 
our public propaganda we have 
deliberately ignored the issue or, 
if we could not 
. pass over it in 
complete silence, 
have declared 
that it was a 
question of little 
or no importance 
to the worxing 
class. 

There was a 
tactical reason 
for this studied 
indifference In 
the early period 
of the American 
Sccialrst movement, from the 1870s 
to the ’90s, the tariff was the prin- 
cipal issue between the two old 
parties. The Republican party: had 
from its very beginnings been 
thoroughly committed to the pol- 
icy of building up American indus- 
tries by means of heavy tariffs on 
manufactured goods. In this it 
had the support of the industrial 
capitalists, of a large part of the 
wage workers (who believed that 
it meant steadier employment and 
higher wages for them), and of 
some other important elements. 
The Democratic party, whose polit- 
ical center of gravity was in the 
“Solid South,” had to oppose this 
kind of protectionism, because it 
was obviously injurious to the in- 
terests of a section which had no 
industries to protect and whose 
prosperity depended mainly on 
growing cotton for the export 
trade. Under these circumstances, 
for the Socialists to have taken a 














clear stand either for or against 
protectionism would have identified 
hem in the popular mind with one 
or the other of the two major par- 
ties. They might, in the industrial 
centers where alone they had any 
strength, have carried on an edu- 
cational propaganda to_show the 
working people that whatever ben- 
efit protectionism gave them with 
one hand it took away with the 
other. To some extent this was 
done, but not very earnestly. It 
seemed easier to ignore the tariff 
and emphasize points on which the 
Socialist movement stood alone 
against ‘both old parties. 

In the Old South, and in the 
agricultural districts generally, So- 
cialists could not at that time get 
a hearing on any subject whatever. 
Nor were they very keen to seek 
one. There was no possibility of 
mutual understanding between the 
modern working class and the de- 
cadent peasant-like masses of the 
South. Nor, under economic con- 
ditions then prevailing, was there 
any substantial community of class 
interest between the _ industrial 
workers and the self-employing 


We Have Hitherto Ignored 


By Algernon Lee 


Face an Issue 








farmers of the West, who, as pres- 
ent or prospective landowners, 4s 
sellers of commodities, and to a 
considerable extent as employers 
of labor naturally opposed just 
those notions about property, 
prices, wages, and hours of labor 
which were upheld by class-con- 
scious wage workers. 

The Socialist movement, accord- 
ingly, had to devote all its ener- 
gies to the task of awakening, 
educating, and organizing an ever 
larger portion of the ever growing 
industrial proletariat. Not until 
the spread of manufacturing in- 
dustry into the South should ‘have 
turned a good part of its peasantry 
into wage workers, not until the 
development of agricultural tech- 
nique and other factors should 
have shown the Western farmers 
the impracticability of their in- 
dividualistic ideals, could the ques- 
tion of a political alliance between 
industrial workers and workers on 
the land seriously present itself. 

Such a change we Socialists 
were predicting twenty-five or 
even fifty years ago. It has come 
much more slowly than we. then 
expected. In recent years the proc- 
ess has become quicker. The change 
is even now by no means complete, 
but the problem of labor-farmer 
alliance against capitalism seems 
to be nearing the point where it 
can be taken up and solved. ~ 

It will not be solved: by senti- 
mental phrases. Nor will it be 
solved by what some persons re- 
gard as the “practical” method of 
soft-pedaling all points of conflict 
between the two classes, and patch- 
ing up a platform in which every- 
one concerned can find something ' 
he likes and will be expected. to 
keep quiet about anything he does 
not like. 

Granted that the wage-working 
class needs the support of the 
working farmers, and that the- 
working farmers even more ur- 
gently need the support of the 
wage workers, such mutual aid 
can become a fact only if the pres- 
ent interests of the two classes 
can be really harmonized. And that 
wil] call for straight thinking and 
frank talking. 

We Socialists, as this political 
problem of farmer-labor collabora- 
tion calls for our attention, find 
that we must define our stand on 
an issue which we have for decades 
tried to ignore. Protectionism, 
which in this country has always 
hitherto been a policy of the indus- 
trial capitalists, is now being taken 
up as a policy for the working 
farmers. What have we to say? 
Shall we stand for protective tar- 
iffs on both industria] and agricul- 
tural products? Shall we oppose 
protectionism on both lines? There 
would seem to be no middle ground. 
Surely we cannot oppose one and 
favor the other. 





fluence newspapers on the bill. He 
admitted threatening to withdraw 
advertising from the New York 
Times because of “half-baked edit- 
orials,’ and suggesting that the 
Hearst papers should get more ad- 
vertising. The Hearst papers are 
certainly serving well the utility 
companies in their fight against 
President Roosevelt. 

During the hearing last Monday, 
Senator Black tried to get Hopson 
to differentiate between newspaper 
advertising and newspaper pub- 
licity. 

“One is paid for and the other 
isn’t,” Hopson smiled, adding that 
he had no objections to propaganda, 
so long as it was “truthful prop- 
aganda.” 

Hopson admitted that he had or- 
dered his advertising writers to 
“appeal more to emotion and not 
so much to reason” in advertising 
against the utility bill. 

“It was an emotional issue with 


a great many members of Con- 
gress,” he said. “They had to be 
done to show there was another 


side of the question.” 

Soon there came a flare-up when 
Senator Schwellenbach (D., Wash.) 
asked Hopson about his “silent 
partnership” with Edward J. Che- 
ney in an operating company which 
earned $2,725,138.99 from 1926 to 
1933. Part of that time the A.G.E. 
paid no dividends. 

Schwellenbach said it was very 
strange that Hopson’s name didn’t 
appear on the records so that the 
stockholders could see that he was 
making a profit while they were 
not. 

“Tt 
pany,” 


strictly a private com- 
Hopson, “but now 
that it public. information I 
ought be allowed to explain.” 

Then Black refused to allow him 
to make any “speeches.” 

Black became irritated at Hop- 
rambling answers to his 
with face flushed, Black 

his feet, pointed his 
finger at Hopson and shouted: 

“You answer my question. If 
you don’t, I'll take it up with the 
Senate.” 

Hopson smiled, continued to 
twiddle his thumbs and said he 
was trying to tell “the whole truth 
and not part of it.” 

And so the show goes on and 
on. No special entertainment even 
for those who enjoy a good fight, 
as .most of the time its mere 
shadow-boxing. 


was 
began 


to 


son’s 
questions, 


jumped to 


THE PRICE OF WAR 


By Ralph J. Westlake 

IVES destroyed; the dead lying 

in windows; mass graves; men 
crippled; men maimed and blinded; 
children orphaned and_ starved; 
wealth wasted; property demolish- 
ed; science and art prostituted; 
sad-eyed hopeless women; peace- 
lovers jailed; old heads bowed in 
final grief; scalding tears falling 
on pitiful mementos; desolated fields 
and homes and hearts; forests 
of wooden crosses—the immediate 
cost of war! 

Unemployment; savings eaten 
up; stunted, ill-clad children; 
spreading disease; faltering foot- 
steps; pleading voices; bread lines; 
dehumanization; accelerated vice 
and crime; hunger and madness 
and suicide—the aftermath of war! 

Boundaries altered; violent 
changes; industry dislocated; mar- 
kets destroyed; international debts 
and indemnities; tariff walls; re- 
taliations; debts and reparations 
repudiated; currency and trade 
wars; time-honored economic inter- 
relationships disrupted; new indus- 
trial competitors; increasing arm- 
aments; unbalanced budgets; in- 
creasing suspicion; hatred and hos- 
tility between nations; crashing 
stock markets, closed banks; ruin- 
ed silk markets; starvation; fas- 
cist counter-revolution and dictat- 
orship; “peace pacts” violated; in- 
ternational chaos—the casual fruits 
of war! 

Closed factories; idle machinery; 
permanently idle workers; worth- 
less stocks and bonds; middle 
classes proletarianized; discontent- 
ed peasant farmers; landless men 
and manless land; wage workers 
reduced to beggary, crime and gen- 
eral destitution; closed schools and 
crowded prisons; paintless, crumb- 
ling buildings; deteriorated roads; 
wandering men, women and chil- 
dren; ships rotting at the docks; 
idle and drunken sailors; increas- 
ing prostitution; warehouses over- 
flowing with food, clothing and 
shoes; foodless and ragged people 
tramping the streets in shoes with- 
out soles; misery; desolation; des- 
peration; increasing panic; havoc 
spreading to. the ends of the earth; 
unborn generations enslaved’ with 
debts and robbed of their heritage 
of health; inferior people; feudal- 





ism; stolid creatures of the hoe; 
permanent depression and cultural 
darkness — the ultimate price of 
war! 











